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This  new  grocer's  handbook, 
illustrated  by  Don  llerold,  fa¬ 
mous  cartoonist,  gives  complete 
information  and  practical  selling 
suggestions  for  26  big-volume 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  can¬ 
ned  foods  ...  37  (piestions  cus¬ 
tomers  ask  and  the  correct  an¬ 
swers  for  the  grocer  to  give  .  .  . 
j)ictures  showing  the  right  way 
to  build  counter  dis])lays,  floor 
disj)lays,  bin  and  table  displays 
...  10  basic  rules  in  good  retail 
grocery  merchandising,  and 
many  other  features.  WeMl  gladly 
send  you  a  co]>y.  Just  drop  us 
a  line. 
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AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 


f  UQU/O 
ADJUSTM£A/r 


fiEVOlV/NC  HOPPER 


STEAM 

COIL 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab 
solute  uniform  fill. 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill. 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  HILUON  CANS  PER  YEAR 

Sy  MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 


CLARKSBURG, WVA 


CAM  C  R  On 
CAX  HACMwfRY  t 
t*tA«  B\A 


September  2,1935 


WITH- 

HADE 

[APES. 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
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FOIDEP 


^  ^  If  every  retailer  knew  how  to  build 

sales-making  displays  of  your  products — and  did  so — your  sales 
would  leap  ahead  tremendously.  It  is  to  your  advantage,  then,  to 
tell  them  how  — all  of  them.  Urge  your  wholesalers  to  have 
their  men  distribute  these  display  folders  direct  to  retailers. 

Putting  a  copy  of  this  helpful  folder  into  every  third  or  fourth 
case  you  ship  for  the  next  few  weeks  will  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  retailers  quickly,  and  right  when  they  are  opening  the 
cases.  Shows  them  where  to  put  your  Canned  Foods — on  dis¬ 
play,  not  under  the  counter. 

The  blank  back  page  leaves  space  for  your  sales  message,  or 
your  wholesaler’s.  Write  Continental  today  for  as  many  folders 
as  you  will  use. 


im  vfhat 
you  want 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


WELL,  the  country  is  to  have  a  short  respite 
from  the  sordid  spectacle  of  what  politics  is, 
and  should  not  be ;  but  the  show  will  open  again 
in  January  with  the  same  actors — good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different.  It  has  been  a  sad  trial  for  the  real  lovers 
of  democracy. 

♦  *  ♦ 

In  the  meantime  the  War  Dogs  may  be  turned  loose 
in  Europe — ^though  we  doubt  it.  Why?  Because  the 
bankers  are  afraid  that  the  money  may  not  be  there! 
Read  the  truth  about  conditions  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  note  that  in  every  one  of  them  there  is  a 
surge  of  unrest,  stirred  up  by  communism ;  that  all  of 
them  would  be  at  each  others’  throats  right  now — as 
the  Communists  want — but.  The  bankers  ask,  where 
is  your  money,  and  who  is  going  to  pay  for  this? 

if  *  * 

So  if  any  of  you  have  been  figuring  that  a  good,  big 
war  in  Europe — Asia  or  Africa — would  bring  back 
war-time  conditions  of  active  business,  at  heavy  profits, 
such  as  we  had  during  the  big  scrap — forget  it.  The 
“suckers”  are  still  jumpy  from  the  panic  or  depression. 
They  are  not  yet  ready  for  another  plucking,  and  all 
the  governments  are  busted!  The  bankers  back  only 
sure  things,  whether  they  be  wars  or  stock  gambling. 

if  If  If 

Canned  foods  need  no  war  to  increase  their  consump¬ 
tion  !  They  are  doing  very  nicely,  thank  you,  and  will 
be  doing  even  better  after  the  turn  of  the  New  Year. 
You’ll  see. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“HEALTH  AND  FRESHNESS  SEALED  IN 
CANS” — You  know  that  is  a  wonderful  slogan!  Hat’s 
off  to  the  advertising  department  of  the  Continental 
Can  Company  for  originating  such  a  juicy,  altogether 
delightful  manner  of  telling  the  truth  about  canned 
foods.  The  more  you  chew  it — ^think  about  it — the 
more  it  tells  you.  It  is  the  final  of  a  long  series  of 
slogans,  beginning  with  that  ill-starred  “The  miracle 
in  the  can,”  and  the  best  to  date. 

Do  you  know  that  Continental  Can  Company  is 
spending  several  big  fortunes  in  telling  that  truth  to 
the  entire  nation  ?  They  have  contracted  full  page  ads. 
in  natural  colors,  in  all  the  leading  magazines  of  the 


country,  to  tell  the  housewives  everywhere  that  truth. 
Spending  those  fortunes  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  canned  foods — ^to  better  the  demand,  and  thereby 
the  market  prices,  for  the  canned  foods  which  each  one 
of  you  puts  out.  It  is  all  for  you. 

You  are  the  worst  spoiled  child  in  all  the  business 
world:  they  are  spending  the  money  and  doing  the 
advertising  to  make  more  popular  your  goods,  which 
you  should  be  spending,  and  should  be  doing.  Contrast 
this  big,  generous  splash  of  money  with  the  “advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations”  allowed  to  the  A.  &  P.,  for 
instance. 

Some  narrow-minded  moles  among  canners — if  there 
are  any — may  say,  “Oh!  That  is  just  putting  back 
some  of  the  profits  we  pay  them  on  the  cans  we  buy” ; 
or  “They  are  only  doing  that  to  increase  the  packs  and 
so  let  them  make  more  cans.”  Suppose  that  first  is 
true,  they  need  not  have  done  it.  They  could  have  held 
those  profits — even  as  you  do.  But  they  are  big  enough 
to  realize  that  if  the  canners  succeed  better,  so  will 
they.  In  other  words:  what  proves  good  for  the 
canners  will  prove  good  for  them.  And  they  are  right. 
And  that’s  why  the  American  Can  Company  also 
spends  fortunes,  and  works  hard  trying  to  improve  the 
market  for  canned  foods  in  the  same  way.  Both  of 
these  big  can  companies  are  working  hard  to  help  you, 
Mr.  Canner.  Do  you  know  of  any  supply  sources  in 
any  other  lines  of  industry  doing  that  for  their 
customers  ? 

What  are  you  doing  to  co-operate  with  them,  to  tie-in 
on  this  magnificently  done  and  tremendously  expensive 
advertising  camnaign?  Are  you  even  packing  the 
goods  to  back  up  their  claims — goods  which  will  turn 
new  consumers  of  canned  foods  into  permanent  con¬ 
sumers,  and  boosters,  of  them  ?  Don’t  you  realize  that 
a  convert  to  canned  foods  from  this  advertising  is, 
necessarily,  skeptical  and  doubtful  about  them?  If 
the  cans  she  “trys”  are  of  the  “want  more”  kind,  she 
will  brag  about  her  new  discovery,  and  become 
eternally  busy  making  more  converts  among  her 
friends.  But  suppose  she  gets  a  “trashy”  can  instead? 
Can’t  you  see  her,  in  what  she  terms  righteous  in¬ 
dignation,  warning  all  her  friends  against  “the  cheat¬ 
ing  canned  foods?”  And  not  just  the  one  article  she 
bought,  but  against  all  canned  foods ! 
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You  know,  we  wonder  that  the  great  can  companies 
do  not  shut  down  on  the  trash  canners,  and  refuse  to 
sell  them  a  single  can;  for  their  own  protection,  and 
that  of  their  good  customers — ^to  keep  the  slop  packers 
out  of  the  business?  An  industry  has  a  right  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  against  its  bad  actors,  despite  the  killing  of 
NRA  and  the  Codes.  If  that  were  not  true,  we  would 
have  no  civilization  today ! 

You  should  see  what  they  have  proposed  for  the 
Fall  Campaign  on  this  “Health  and  Freshness  Sealed 
in  Cans.”  Ask  your  Continental  salesman,  or  write 
any  of  the  many  branch  offices,  for  a  folio  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  as  it  will  appear.  There  is  a  particular  food  dis¬ 
tributors’  section — ^the  Poster  Reprint  Service,  and  all 
dealers  should  have  this.  They  are  going  to  make  this 
a  real  selling  slogan  for  the  whole  industry. 

The  least  they  can  have  is  the  full  and  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  everyone  concerned,  and  that  means  the 
entire  industry:  canners,  brokers,  distributors  and 
supply  men  of  all  kinds. 

In  the  name  of  the  entire  canned  foods  industry  we 
thank  the  Continental  Can  Company  for  this  lavish 
effort  to  help  the  whole  industry.  You  should  express 
your  thanks  by  a  full  and  hearty  co-operation.  The 
folio  mentioned  will  tell  you  how  you  can  co-operate. 

^  jit 

SEAFOOD  INSPECTION  LAW  AMENDED 

N  August  19th  the  Senate,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  House  passed  a  bill  amending  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as  regards 
the  inspection  of  Sea  Foods.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Copeland,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  had  the  following 
to  say  of  the  bill : 

“The  bill  is  a  rewriting  of  section  lOA,  the  so-called 
“sea-food  amendment”  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  Under  that  amendment  the  Department  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  assign  inspectors  to  establishments  pro¬ 
ducing  sea  food  for  interstate  shipment  upon  payment 
by  the  packer  of  the  cost  of  the  service.  When  the 
food  is  found  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
the  packer  is  then  authorized  to  label  the  food  so  as  to 
show  such  compliance. 

The  substantial  difference  between  the  bill  and  the 
present  act  lies  in  the  proposed  authorization  whereby 
the  Government  would  bear  the  expenses  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  extent  of  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors 
actually  assigned  to  the  plants.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  after  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  the  fees  collected  from  the  packers  would 
be  only  in  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  for  super¬ 
vision,  administration,  equipment,  supplies,  and  the 
like.  Under  the  present  law  the  per-case  cost  of  in¬ 
spection  is  naturally  greater  with  small  packers  than 
with  large  packers.  Under  the  bill,  where  salaries  of 
plant  inspectors  may  be  paid  by  Federal  appropria¬ 
tions,  the  overhead  costs  could  be  allocated  on  a  per- 
case  basis  so  that  the  per-case  cost  of  inspection  to  a 
small  packer  would  be  identical  with  that  of  a  large 
packer. 
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At  the  present  time  the  only  sea-food  packers  tak¬ 
ing  the  service  are  the  shrimp  canners.  If  a  direct 
appropriation  were  made  for  the  salaries  of  inspectors 
assigned  to  shrimp  canneries  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  amount  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $60,000  per  annum.  The  passage  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  might  result  in  demand  for  the  service  on  the  part 
of  other  industries  packing  both  canned  and  fresh  sea 
food.  We  have  no  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  ap¬ 
propriations  that  might  eventually  be  provided  for 
these  industries.” 

ASSOCIATED  QUALITY  CANNERS  OPENS  NEW 
PLANT 

A  rather  unique  spectacle  took  place  on  Sunday,  July 
7th,  when  the  new  cannery  of  Associated  Quality  Can¬ 
ners,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  Canada,  was  officially  opened  and 
blessed  at  Ste.  Martine,  Quebec.  Some  1500  residents 
of  that  and  surrounding  towns  were  present  for  the 
event  according  to  the  Canadian  Canner  &  Food  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Gardenvale,  Quebec. 

Rev.  Chanoine  O.  Bissonnette,  Curate  of  the  parish 
of  Ste.  Martine,  assisted  by  other  Priests  of  the  parish, 
blessed  the  new  plant  in  the  name  of  •  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Mayor  of  Ste.  Martine,  Barnabee  Laberge,  thanked 
the  assembly  for  their  attendance  and  introduced  the 
speakers  which  followed.  The  visitors  were  then 
shown  through  the  new  plant,  equipped  for  packing 
peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  string  beans. 

The  officers  of  the  Associated  Quality  Canners,  Ltd., 
in  attendance  were:  Fred  R.  Whittall,  President;  F. 
Ross  McIntosh,  General  Manager ;  and  Dr.  P.  J.  Donk, 
Production  Manager. 
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Tomatoes  For  Canning 
and  Manufacturing 

By  JAMES  H.  BEATTIE 

Senior  Horticulturist,  Division  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and 
Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1233 
(Continued  from  last  week) 


DISEASES  * 

Some  of  the  more  serious  field  diseases  of  tomatoes 
are  caused  by  fungi  or  bacteria  that  are  carried  on  the 
seed  or  live  over  in  seed-bed  soils.  When  the  seed-bed 
soil  can  not  be  steam  sterilized  the  losses  from  damp¬ 
ing-off  and  other  seedling  diseases  can  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  a  6  per  cent  formaldehyde  dust  just 
before  planting.  In  cold-frames  or  hot-beds  the  dust 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  II/2  ounces  per  square 
foot  of  soil  and  should  be  worked  in  to  a  depth  of  21/2 
to  3  inches.  If  the  soil  is  handled  in  bulk  the  dust  may 
be  used  at  the  rate  of  8  ounces  per  bushel  of  soil  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  After  the  dust  is  added  the  seed 
should  be  planted  at  once.  The  soil  must  be  watered 
thoroughly  after  planting,  as  insufficient  watering  at 
this  time  may  result  in  injury  to  the  seed. 

When  large  seed  beds  are  used  in  the  open,  a  6  per 
cent  dust  may  be  placed  in  the  row  at  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  the  dust  being  used  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  to  30 
feet  of  row.  It  is  better,  however,  to  use  a  per 
cent  dust,  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  to  25  feet  of  row, 
since  plants  are  more  likely  to  suffer  injury  when  the 
dust  is  used  in  the  row  than  when  mixed  with  the  soil, 
and  the  4V^  per  cent  dust  can  be  more  evenly  applied. 
Formaldehyde  dust  may  be  purchased  or  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  adding  1  pint  of  commercial  formalin  (40 
per  cent  formaldehyde)  to  5%  pounds  of  a  carrier 
composed  of  either  ground  charcoal,  sifted  leaf  mold, 
ground  peat,  or  screened  muck.  The  formaldehyde  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  carrier  by  stirring  or  by 
rolling  them  in  a  tight  drum  containing  a  few  stones. 
The  dust  must  be  stored  in  a  tight  container.  Damp¬ 
ing-off  may  also  be  effectively  controlled  by  dusting  the 
seed  with  red  oxide  of  copper,  with  copper  carbonate, 
or  with  certain  proprietary  organic  mercury  com¬ 
pounds.  Red  oxide  of  copper  has  proved  very  effec¬ 
tive.  It  is  used  at  the  rate  of  1  level  tablespoonful  to 
3 Vo  ounces  of  seed.  Copper  carbonate  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  1  heaping  tablespoonful  to  8  ounces  of  seed, 
and  the  mercury  dusts  should  be  used  as  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer.  Seed  may  also  be  effectively 
treated  by  being  soaked  in  a  solution  composed  of  2 

*  Revised  by  S.  P.  Doolittle,  senior  pathologist.  Division  of 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases. 


ounces  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of 
water.  The  seed  is  tied  loosely  in  a  cheesecloth  bag 
and  soaked  from  one  to  two  hours,  after  which  it  may 
be  dried  or  planted  immediately. 

SEPTORIA  LEAF  SPOT 

Septoria  leaf  spot  is  characterized  by  small,  dark, 
circular  spots  with  gray  centers  often  showing  small 
dark  fiecks  which  are  the  fruiting  bodies  of  the  fungus. 
It  affects  only  the  leaves  and  stems,  beginning  with  the 
older  leaves,  and  frequently  defoliates  the  plant  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  leaves  at  the  growing  tips. 
PooVly  ripened  and  sun-scaled  fruit  usually  results 
from  such  defoliation.  The  fungus  causing  leaf  spot 
overwinters  on  the  remains  of  the  previous  crop,  and 
diseased  vines  should  be  plowed  under  deeply  in  the 
fall.  Crop  rotation  is  also  important  in  controlling 
the  disease.  As  the  fungus  has  a  narrow  temperature 
range  it  does  little  damage  until  the  weather  is  warm, 
and  its  injury  is  not  serious  until  early  summer. 
Spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture  and  resin  fish-oil  soap 
is  effective  if  begun  before  the  disease  gains  headway 
and  repeated  at  10-day  intervals.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  coat  both  the  upper  and  lower  leaf  surfaces  with  the 
spray.  A  4-4-50  bordeaux  mixture  should  be  used, 
with  3  to  4  pounds  of  resin  fish-oil  soap  added  to  each 
50  gallons.  Dissolve  4  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in 
25  gallons  of  water  and  slake  4  pounds  of  lime  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  and  dilute  to  25  gallons.  Pour 
the  two  solutions  together  while  stirring,  and  add  the 
soap,  which  has  been  previously  dissolved  by  adding  a 
small  amount  of  hot  water  at  a  time  and  stirring  well 
until  the  sticky  mixture  is  dissolved.  The  soap  causes 
the  spray  to  spread  and  to  stick  better  to  the  surface 
of  the  leaves. 

EARLY  BLIGHT 

Early  blight  is  also  caused  by  a  fungus  which  attacks 
leaves,  stems,  and  fruit.  On  the  leaves  it  produces 
spots  that  are  larger  and  less  numerous  than  those  of 
Septoria  leaf  spot.  The  stems  of  seedling  plants  are 
also  attacked  near  the  soil  line,  and  the  dark  sunken 
spots  known  as  collar  rot  produced.  Although  the  leaf 
and  stem  symptoms  are  much  the  same  in  both  cases, 
there  are  actually  two  forms  of  early  blight.  One 
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form,  known  as  nailhead  rust,  causes  small  reddish- 
brown  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  which  are  only 
skin  deep.  This  form  is  especially  prevalent  in  the 
South.  A  second  form  causes  large,  firm,  dark  spots 
that  generally  occur  immediately  about  the  stem  and 
may  extend  deeply  into  the  fruit.  This  form  is  com¬ 
mon  throughout  the  Northern  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  also  occurs  in  the  South.  The  early  blight 
fungus  may  live  for  some  time  on  dead  weeds  and  crop 
remains  in  the  field,  and  it  is  also  parasitic  on  weeds 
such  as  the  horse  nettle  and  jimson  weed.  The  disease 
is  best  controlled  by  treating  the  seed  with  red  oxide 
of  copper  or  using  one  of  the  other  seed  treatments 
described,  and  disinfecting  the  seed  bed  by  means  of 
steam  or  formaldehyde  dust  combined  with  regular 
sprayings  with  bordeaux  mixture,  as  suggested  for  the 
control  of  Septoria  leaf  spot.  Fall  plowing  and  crop 
rotation  are  also  of  considerable  value  as  a  means  of 
control. 

WILT  DISEASES 

Fusarium  Wilt 

The  wilt  diseases  of  tomatoes  are  especially  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  more  southerly  portions  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  fusarium  wilt.  This  disease  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  which,  when  once  introduced,  will 
live  for  long  periods  in  the  soil.  Plants  affected  with 
fusarium  wilt  show  a  gradual  yellowing  and  wilting 
of  the  foliage  which  begins  with  the  older  leaves  and 
often  causes  the  eventual  death  of  the  plant.  One  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  disease  consists  of  a 
brown  discoloration  of  the  woody  tissues  of  the  stem 
just  below  the  green  outer  bark.  When  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  the  seed  beds  should  be  located  on  wilt  free 
soil  and  the  crop  grown  on  land  where  wilt  has  not 
previously  occurred.  When  such  land  is  not  available, 
however,  the  disease  can  usually  be  controlled  by  the 
use  of  wilt-resistant  varieties  of  tomatoes.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  developed  a 
number  of  wilt-resistant  varieties,  the  most  generally 
used  of  which  are  the  Marglobe,  Pritchard,  and  Break 
O’  Day.  The  Marglobe  is  widely  used,  both  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  and  canning  tomato.  The  Pritchard  is  a  somewhat 
earlier  market  tomato  of  excellent  quality  and  is  some¬ 
times  used  for  early  canning.  Break  O’  Day  is  an 
early  trucking  variety  which  gives  the  best  results 
when  grown  under  cool  conditions.  All  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  are  also  resistant  to  nailhead  rust. 

Verticillium  Wilt 

Another  form  of  wilt  disease  known  as  Verticillium 
wilt  produces  symptoms  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
fusarium  wilt,  but  it  is  confined  chiefiy  to  the  Northern 
States  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  is  less  common  than 
fusarium  wilt.  This  disease  is  also  caused  by  a  fungus 
which  lives  for  long  periods  in  the  soil,  but  the  tomato 
varieties  listed  as  resistant  to  fusarium  wilt  are  not 
resistant  to  the  Verticillium  wilt.  Crop  rotation  is  the 
best  means  of  control. 

Bacterial  Wilt 

Bacterial  wilt,  or  brown-rot,  is  a  third  form  of  wilt 
which  sometimes  affects  tomatoes  and  is  characterized 
by  a  browning  of  the  interior  of  diseased  stems  and  the 


presence  of  a  creamy  bacterial  discharge  from  the  cut 
vessels.  A  rather  rapid  and  complete  wilting  of  the 
plant  frequently  follows.  The  symptoms  differ  from 
those  of  fusarium  wilt  in  that  the  discoloration  of  the 
stem  extends  deeply  into  the  pith  or  central  portion 
and  there  is  little  yellowing  of  the  foliage.  The  disease 
is  occasionally  serious  in  the  South  and  is  best  con¬ 
trolled  by  treating  the  seed  by  the  copper-sulphate- 
soak  method  given  previously,  combined  with  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  the  seed  bed  with  formaldehyde  dust  and  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  crop.  Since  brown  rot  also  affects  potatoes 
and  peppers,  it  is  best  not  to  follow  these  crops  with 
tomatoes,  especially  where  the  disease  is  known  to 
occur. 

Mosaic 

Mosaic  produces  a  green  and  yellow  mottling  of  the 
foliage  and  a  noticeable  stunting  of  the  plant.  Mosaic 
leaves  are  somewhat  curled  and  may  be  distorted  into 
the  abnormally  narrow  forms  known  as  “fern  leaf.” 
The  cause  of  mosaic  is  unknown,  but  an  infective  prin¬ 
ciple  or  virus  is  present  in  the  juices  of  affected  plants, 
and  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  plant  lice  and  also  by 
pruning  and  handling  diseased  plants.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  carried  in  the  seed  but  occurs 
in  certain  perennial  weeds,  such  as  the  groundcherry, 
whence  it  may  be  carried  to  the  tomato  by  insects  that 
have  previously  fed  on  the  weed  hosts.  When  mosaic 
once  appears  in  the  field,  it  is  difficult  to  control,  and 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  infection  of  the 
young  tomato  plants.  Weeds  should  be  kept  down  at 
the  edges  of  the  field,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
seed  beds.  Plants  should  never  be  started  in  green¬ 
houses  where  there  are  older  tomato  plants  affected 
with  mosaic,  as  the  disease  is  almost  sure  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  some  of  the  younger  plants  and  pass  unno¬ 
ticed  until  after  they  have  been  set  in  the  field.  The 
virus  causing  tomato  mosaic  also  affects  tobacco  and 
may  be  present  in  manufactured  tobacco,  particularly 
that  used  for  chewing.  It  has  been  shown  that  plant 
infection  may  occur  from  workers  who  chew  tobacco, 
and  its  use  should  be  avoided  when  working  with  young 
plants. 

BlossoTo-End  Rot 

Blossom-end  rot  is  a  nonparasitic  disease  which 
causes  a  decay  of  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit.  The 
disease  usually  makes  its  appearance  during  or  after 
periods  of  drought  when  the  plant  requires  water  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rapid  development  of  fruit.  Loss  from  the 
disease  can  be  materially  reduced,  but  not  entirely  pre¬ 
vented,  by  avoiding  the  use  of  heavy  applications  of 
nitrogen,  especially  manures,  and  by  supplying  suffi¬ 
cient  superphosphate.  The  disease  is  likely  to  develop 
on  plants  that  have  grown  for  a  long  period  under 
favorable  temperature  and  soil  moisture  conditions  and 
then  later  are  exposed  to  high  temperatures  and 
drought. 

PICKING  AND  HANDLING  TOMATOES 

Tomatoes  grown  for  manufacturing  purposes  are 
usually  hauled  directly  from  the  field  to  the  factory. 
Although  they  are  to  be  used  immediately,  extreme 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Ayars  New  Perfection  Filler 
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General  Summary  of  Canning  Crop 
Prospects  on  August  15, 1935 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Crop  Reporting  Board 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Mailed  Wash.,  D.  C.,  Aug.  24,  received  Aug.  26  1935) 


The  following  statements  briefly  review  the  current 
releases  on  certain  commercial  canning  crops,  the 
information  relating  to  reported  conditions  on 
August  15.  Details  by  States  are  available  in  separate 
reports  on  each  crop,  any  of  which  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 

SNAP  BEANS — During  the  first  half  of  August, 
production  prospects  of  snap  beans  for  manufacture 
decreased  about  0.4  per  cent.  A  total  production  of 
81,440  tons  for  1935  was  indicated  by  the  August  15 
condition  of  the  crop  as  compared  with  66,100  tons  in 
1934  and  the  5-year  average  (1929-’33)  of  71,100  tons. 
A  yield  of  1.61  tons  per  acre  was  indicated  compared 
with  the  5-year  average  of  1.35  tons. 

Improvement  during  the  first  half  of  August  in  pro¬ 
spective  production  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  was  offset  by  declines  in  widely  scattered  States, 
chiefly  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Arkansas, 
Washington  and  Utah. 

Condition  of  the  snap  bean  crop  on  August  15  was 
reported  at  71.7  per  cent  of  normal.  Conditions  on 
the  corresponding  date  of  1934  was  59.3  per  cent  and 
for  the  six  years  previous  (1928-1933)  it  averaged  63.7 
per  cent.  Some  serious  damage  to  the  crop  in  Arkansas 
was  resulting  from  continued  hot,  dry  weather. 

SWEET  CORN — According  to  the  August  15  re¬ 
ports  on  conditions  of  sweet  com  for  manufacture  and 
the  probable  yield  per  acre,  prospective  production  has 
declined  less  than  2  per  cent  from  the  forecast  on 
August  1.  August  15  condition  of  the  crop  indicates 
a  total  production  of  904,390  tons  for  1935  compared 
with  495,600  tons  produced  in  1934  and  with  a  5-year 
average  of  587,000  tons. 

The  indicated  average  yield  per  acre  has  declined 
only  slightly  since  the  August  1  forecast,  with  indica¬ 
tions  on  August  15,  for  2.24  tons.  For  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1934,  the  yield  per  acre  was  1.73  and  for 
the  five  years  preceding  1933,  it  averaged  2.04  tons. 
Hot,  dry  weather  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August 
in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  has  reduced  the  prospects  in 
those  two  States  about  6  per  cent  with  a  few  other 
scattered  States,  mainly  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and 


Ohio,  showing  less  pronounced  declines  in  production 
prospects. 

Condition  of  the  sweet  corn  crop  on  August  15  was 
reported  at  80.9  per  cent  of  normal.  Condition  on  the 
corresponding  date  of  1934  was  53.4  per  cent  and  for 
the  eight  years  previous  (1926-’33)  it  averaged  72.9 
per  cent. 

TOMATOES — August  15  reported  condition  of  the 
crop  indicates  a  total  production  of  2,009,670  tons,  or 
a  reduction  of  1.5  per  cent  compared  with  the  prospects 
on  August  1.  The  indicated  production,  however,  is 
43  per  cent  larger  than  the  crop  of  1934  and  is  53  per 
cent  above  the  average  production  for  the  five  years 
preceding  1934. 

Condition  of  the  crop  on  August  15  was  75.9  per 
cent  of  normal  compared  with  65.9  per  cent  for  the 
corresponding  date  of  1934  and  with  an  8-year  average 
(1926-1933)  of  74.4  per  cent  on  August  15.  During 
the  first  half  of  August,  high  temperatures  and  lack 
of  moisture  in  all  important  Middle  Western  States  and 
the  South  Atlantic  group  of  States  were  seriously  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  progress  of  the  crop. 

GREEN  LIMA  BEANS — The  condition  of  green 
lima  hearts  for  manufacture  on  August  15  was  re¬ 
ported  at  80.6  per  cent  of  normal.  On  August  15, 1934, 
the  condition  was  reported  at  84.3  per  cent  of  normal. 

BEETS  FOR  CANNING — The  condition  of  beets 
for  canning  on  August  15  was  reported  at  77.4  per 
cent  of  normal.  On  the  corresponding  date  for  1934, 
the  condition  was  reported  at  65.7  per  cent  of  normal. 

CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT— The  condition  of  the 
crop  on  August  15, 1935,  was  reported  at  84.8  per  cent 
of  normal.  For  the  corresponding  date  for  1934,  the 
condition  was  reported  at  72.6  per  cent  of  normal  and 
for  the  eight  years  preceding  (1926-1933)  it  averaged 
75.9  per  cent. 

CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLES— The  condition  of 
the  crop  on  August  15,  was  reported  at  78.8  per  cent 
of  normal.  For  the  corresponding  date  in  1934  it  was 
reported  at  70.8  per  cent  of  normal. 
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TOMATO  FRUIT  WORM  CONTROL 

From  Information  Letter,  National  Canners  Association 

The  Research  Laboratories  of  the  Association  on 
August  22nd  sent  a  circular  letter  to  canners  of 
tomato  products  calling  their  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  inspection  to  eliminate  the  tomato  fruit 
worm  from  raw  products  they  use.  The  letter  stated : 
“The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  microscopical  method  by  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  detect  the  presence  of  insect  infestation  in 
screened  products  such  as  tomato  puree,  catsup, 
paste,  and  juice.  On  the  basis  of  this  method,  a 
number  of  seizures  of  tomato  products  have  been 
made  because  of  the  presence  of  pieces  of  insects. 

“The  extent  of  infestation  of  tomatoes  by  the 
tomato  fruit  worm,  known  as  the  corn  ear  worm 
when  it  attacks  corn,  varies  from  season  to  season 
according  to  climatic  conditions,  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  manufacturers  of  tomato  products  make 
careful  inspection  of  their  raw  products  on  that 
account. 

“In  canning  tomatoes,  it  appears  that  the  peel¬ 
ing  and  trimming  are  such  as  to  eliminate  all 
worms  that  may  be  present  and  also  to  eliminate 
worm  holes,  which,  although  worms  may  npt  be 
present  at  the  time  of  harvesting,  always  contain 
the  skins  which  have  been  shed  by  the  worms. 

“In  the  manufacture  of  tomato  products,  such 
as  puree,  catsup,  paste  and  juice,  trimming  is  less 
extensive  than  in  canning  tomatoes,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  careful  inspection  for 
these  worms  be  made  and  all  wormy  tomatoes  dis¬ 
carded  or  so  trimmed  as  to  eliminate  all  worm- 
infested  portions.” 

jn  jt 

TRADE  PRACTICE  AGREEMENTS  SOUGHT 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  has  announced 
that  twenty  industries  have  formally  requested  the 
commission  to  sponsor  Trade  Practice  Agreements  for 
them,  having  completed  all  preliminary  arrangements 
necessary  for  negotiation  of  such  agreements. 
Amongst  those  making  the  request  are  the  Corrugated 
and  Solid  Fibre  Shipping  Container  Industry  and  the 
Fertilizer  Industry.  The  Commission  will  consider 
the  proposed  agreements  in  the  near  future. 

NEW  CANADIAN  CANNERIES 

The  Canned  Foods  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  issued  permits  to  the  following  com¬ 
panies:  Kildonan  Canning  Company,  East  Kildoan, 
Man.;  Northcote  Brothers,  Mission,  B.  C. ;  Woodland 
Manufacturing  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Bright 
Canning  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. ;  William 
Cowan,  Maidstone,  Ont.;  A.  Cecile,  Riverside,  Ont.; 
Jean  Paul  Lariviere,  Vercheres,  Que. ;  and  Memba 
Pectin  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

*  *  « 

CRANE  HILL  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  by  J.  H.  Pyeatt, 
J.  K.  Gregory,  S.  J.  Campbell,  and  J.  P.  Harris,  with 
a  capitalization  of  $15,000. 


SPRAGUE -SELLS 

SUPER  PULPER  and  SUPER  FINISHER 

Never  were  machines  more  truly  named 
than  this  pair  for  they  have  proved 
their  ability  to  do  “superior”  work  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  user. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
SUPER  FINISHER 

with  Geared  Head 
Motor  Drive 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
SUPER  PULPER 

with  Standard 
Pulley  Drive 


CHECK  THESE  OUTSTANDING,  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES: 

1.  Enormous  Capacity. 

2.  Automatic  Tail  Gate. 

3.  Timken  Roller  Bearings. 

4.  Monel  Screens  Standard. 

5.  Four  Paddles  Eccentric  to  Screen. 

6.  Instant  Two-Way  Paddle  Adjustment. 

7.  Rigid,  Vibrationless  Screen  Support. 

8.  Wing  Nuts  and  Hand  Screws  for  Quickly 
Taking  Machine  Apart. 

9.  Hinged  Openings  for  Constant  Checking 
of  Operation  and  Product. 

10.  All  Parts  Contacting  Product  Including 
Shaft  of  Bronze  or  Monel. 


THEY  INCREASE  YIELD 

#  Super  Pulpers  and  Finishers  obtain  the 
last  ounce  of  usable  material  from  the 
raw  product  fed  to  them.  Through  their 
use  yield  has  been  increased  5%  to  as 
high  as  9%  in  some  instances. 

All  Machines  are  quickly  convertible  for 
either  pulping  or  finishing  simply  by 
changing  hoppers  and  screen.  Juice 
extractor  attachments  can  be  installed, 
too,  at  any  time. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  of  these 
Super  Machines. 

Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 

SPRA6UE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  cooperation  and  invite  communications, 

TOMATOES 

AVOCO,  ARK.,  August  27,  1935— Dry  and  extreme 
heat  has  cut  the  pack.  At  present  it  looks  as  if  we 
will  not  get  over  one-fourth  of  a  pack,  however,  a  rain 
soon  would  give  us  a  fair  pack  late  in  September. 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  August  19,  1935—50%  of 
normal  yield,  or  less.  Plenty  of  acreage  not  any  good. 
No  rains  to  speak  of ;  plants  not  showing  any  growth ; 
very  unfavorable.  Only  about  10  days  to  go  until 
deadline  is  reached.  If  rain  does  not  come  soon  pack 
will  probably  be  not  over  40%. 

HIGH,  ARK.,  August  27,  1935— Crop  in  the  locality 
in  which  we  operate  is  about  40  per  cent  compared  with 
normal  years.  The  yield  is  not  good,  as  the  early  rains 
caused  such  delay  about  getting  plants  in  the  ground, 
then  the  continued  dry  weather  when  they  should  have 
had  rain  and  weather  for  growing  and  ripening.  Crop 
looks  fine,  if  it  will  only  stay  cool  and  let  them  grow, 
and  rain  as  we  need  it.  September  is  our  month  to 
pack  in  this  locality,  if  we  have  favorable  weather 
conditions. 

PARAGOULD,  ARK.,  August  28,  1935 — Excessive 
rains  early  in  the  season,  with  dry,  hot  weather  later 
on  seriously  curtailed  production.  Fields  were  not 
properly  cultivated,  ’  and  as  a  result  are  now  being 
taken  by  weeds  and  grass.  In  this  immediate  locality 
we  will  do  well  if  we  get  a  40  per  cent  crop.  Will  not 
be  able  to  fill  more  than  50  per  cent  of  future  orders 
booked. 

WOOLSEY,  ARK.,  August  36,  1935— Going  to  be 
very  short;  possibly  a  40%  pack  or  less.  In  our  im¬ 
mediate  territory  we  have  had  some  showers  that  will 
help  some,  but  a  great  many  patches,  we  believe  are 
passed  being  helped  by  rain.  Looks  as  if  the  Ozarks 
is  going  to  do  about  the  same  thing  they  did  in  1934. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  August  22,  1935— Hot  wea¬ 
ther  and  rains  this  past  month  have  taken  a  large  toll 
on  the  pack  throughout  this  section.  We  have  packed 
only  a  few  compared  with  normal  years. 

HILLSBORO,  MD.,  August  26,  1935— Some  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage.  On  account  of  too  much  rain  first 
blossoms  dropped  of  the  vines  have  very  little  fruit. 
Quite  a  good  many  vines  blighted  badly  and  leaves 


have  dropped  off.  Prospects  not  over  50%  of  a  crop 
at  this  time. 

CRANE,  MO.,  August  26,  1935 — Crop  very  poor; 
40  to  50%  our  maximum  anticipation.  We  hope 
but  hardly  believe  that  rain  and  cooler  weather  might 
give  us  half  a  pack  locally,  but  do  not  believe  50% 
possible  for  the  Ozarks,  even  under  most  favorable 
conditions  from  this  date. 

DIGGINS,  MO.,  August  21,  1935—25  acres,  10% 
less  than  last  year.  65%  outlook  for  crop  for  this 
year. 

NIANGUA,  MO.,  August  15,  1935— Will  pack  pos¬ 
sibly  30%  of  a  normal  crop.  Need  rain  and  cooler 
weather. 

TIPPECANOE  CITY,  OHIO,  August  22,  1935— 
With  favorable  weather  we  should  harvest  about  a  70% 
crop.  Have  had  an  abundance  of  rain  which  has 
caused  a  lot  of  rot  and  the  bloom  to  fall. 

Me  EWEN,  TENN.,  August  26,  1935 — This  has  been 
an  unusual  season  with  us.  The  first  time  we  have 
ever  run  in  July  and  it  now  seems  that  September  1st 
will  see  our  season  practically  over.  A  blistering  two 
weeks  the  first  part  of  August  cut  the  crop  possibly 
one-third  in  this  section.  Reports  from  other  sectons 
of  Tennessee  are  not  favorable.  Maryland  seems  the 
only  State  that  has  a  bumper  crop,  judging  from  its 
prices. 

GOODES,  VA.,  August  29,  1935 — Some  of  our  grow¬ 
ers  say  their  vines  are  entirely  dead  and  they  will  get 
very  few  tomatoes  from  this  time  on.  This  week  we 
will  pack  less  than  half  of  what  we  did  last  week. 
We  are  informed  that  the  vines  are  dying  all  over  the 
country  and  that  the  pack  is  nearly  over.  Prospect 
for  Bedford  County  is  that  it  won’t  pack  75  per  cent 
of  what  it  did  last  year. 

HYACINTH,  VA.,  August  24,  1935  —  Good,  big 
acreage  and  good  yield. 

MAURETOWN,  VA.,  August  24,  1935 — Have  con¬ 
tracted  130  acres  as  compared  to  80  of  last  season. 
Operations  have  just  begun  but  yield  and  quality  are 
far  above  average  and  prospects  better  than  any  time 
during  the  past  five  years. 

WEEMS,  VA.,  August  28,  1935 — Crop  good.  Larger 
acreage  than  usual.  Yield  good.  Factories  over¬ 
stocked.  Some  have  had  to  throw  tomatoes  away; 
could  not  handle. 


(Continued  on  page  26) 
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There  is  still  time  to  install  a 

ROD  WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  WASHER 

to  can  CLEAN  Corn  with 
the  natural  corn  Flavor. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


MODER^N 


GANSE 


BAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINB  CD. 

“  I  M  C.  ■  . 

HEPman  EamsE ,  Presi-. 

E.Lomdafpd  St. 

BALTIMORE. MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  fS^5-/S^6 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 

Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  efficency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jllso  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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ONE  PRICE  TO  ALL 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  cm,  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


Years  ago  John  Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  introduced  a  new  note  into  the  retail¬ 
ing  of  merchandise.  Through  thousands  and 
thousands  of  lines  of  advertising,  through  countless 
contacts  with  customers,  the  public  learned  that  in 
his  stores  there  was  only  one  price  on  any  article 
offered  for  sale.  Many  people  believe  the  custom 
established  by  him  has  become  a  habit  with  all  re¬ 
tailers.  Still  others  have  no  idea  except  that  the  price 
made  by  a  manufacturer  or  canner  to  one  distributor 
is  the  same  for  all.  It  is  about  time  we  learned 
differently. 

Day  before  yesterday  a  corporate  chain  store  in  a 
large  market  advertised  three  cans  of  a  well  known  dog 
food  at  2  cents  under  the  price  at  which  other  chains 
and  groups  of  co-operatives  have  been  advertising  it 
for  over  six  months.  Once  a  month  another  corporate 
chain  organization  offers  a  well  known  brand  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  at  a  retail  price  offering  retail  grocers 
buying  their  stocks  at  the  lowest  possible  price  but  a 
slight  margin  of  profit.  When  one  sees  offerings  such 
as  these  they  can’t  help  wondering  if  the  larger  buyer 
pays  the  same  as  other  wholesale  distributors.  Today 
we  read  an  advertisement  of  a  department  store  in 
which  they  state  they  have  one  price  to  all.  It  looks 
as  if  the  unsuspecting  purchaser  had  better  be  cautious 
about  spending  his  money  in  stores  and  with  manu¬ 
facturers  before  satisfying  himself  that  all  are  receiv¬ 
ing  the  same  price,  and  in  turn  passing  it  on  to  their 
customers. 

Last  Sunday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  several 
hours  with  a  canner  who  a  few  years  ago  entered  a 
new  line  of  packing  endeavor.  Circumstances  beyond 
his  control  forced  him  out  of  a  business  in  which  he 
had  been  well  trained  and  established.  A  splendid 
executive,  with  high  ideals,  he  was  also  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  sales-end  of  business.  In  his  new 
location  he  has  not  only  exercised  the  basic  funda¬ 
mentals  of  sound  business,  but  he  has  been  particular 
to  carry  his  early  gained  ideas  of  quality,  necessary 
for  the  building  of  sales  of  canned  foods,  into  his 
present  business. 

Each  year  since  entering  this  new  field  he  has  in¬ 
creased  his  pack  and  net  sales  to  a  point  where  if  this 
rate  of  progress  is  continued  he  will  be  among  the 
leaders  in  the  packing  of  this  commodity,  the  handling 
of  which  was  new  to  him  a  little  while  ago.  How  did 
he  do  it? 


He  insisted  from  the  first  on  a  sanitary  factory ;  he 
was  adamant  against  any  letting  down  in  the  quality 
of  raw  product  to  be  canned;  he  spent  thought,  time 
and  money  in  the  creation  of  outstanding  labels  for 
his  line.  He  offers  goods  for  buyers’  labels,  and  has 
many  private  label  customers,  but  he  sells  them  on  the 
same  basis  as  he  sells  to  his  trade  distributing  his 
labeled  goods.  He  has  one  price  for  all.  Usually  his 
pack  is  priced  subject  to  protection  against  decline  of 
leading  competitors,  and  he  is  prompt  in  sending  out 
rebate  checks  whenever  a  decline  takes  place.  Surely 
and  rapidly  he  is  taking  a  leading  place  among  fellow 
canners  in  his  State  and  the  localities  which  he  serves. 

In  event  of  an  overproduction  an  adjustment  of 
future  contract  prices  may  be  expected.  By  the  same 
token,  when  a  shortage  develops  as  it  often  does,  a 
customer  expects  to  receive  pro-rated  delivery.  Both 
issues  are  all  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  I’ll  admit,  but  are 
expected.  The  customer  has  the  same  right  to  expect 
fairness  in  pricing  of  offerings  by  canners.  Actually, 
the  price  a  distributor  pays  for  a  given  commodity  does 
not  matter  a  great  deal  as  long  as  he  pays  no  more  than 
others  for  goods  of  like  grade.  Confusion,  price  cut¬ 
ting,  and  worse,  result  when  one  principal  distributor 
has  a  price  advantage  over  another. 

In  order  that  one  may  sleep  well  at  night,  a  canner 
should  have  one  price  and  only  one  price  to  everybody, 
except  in  instances  where,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
a  quantity-price-schedule  has  been  decided  upon.  You 
will  argue  perhaps  that  every  canner  mails  or  hands 
to  his  trade  a  price  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  selling 
season,  and  that  changes  in  this  price  list  are  circulated 
to  the  trade  promptly.  This  is  all  very  fine  until  one 
meets  the  buyer  who  is  in  the  market  for  close-outs  or 
any  other  bargain  to  be  used  in  attracting  customers. 
Usually  this  buyer  is  known  to  be  connected  with  a 
house  able  and  willing  to  pay  promptly  for  all  pur¬ 
chases.  In  such  a  case,  especially  when  the  canner  is 
just  a  little  pressed  for  ready  cash,  what  happens? 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  The  transaction  is  entered 
into,  the  deal  is  made  and  the  asking  price  is  shaded  a 
little.  Canner  after  canner  has  gone  out  year  after 
year  and  sold  his  pack  as  far  as  possible  under  his  own 
label.  In  some  instances  he  has  succeeded  in  building 
up  fine  consumer  acceptance  for  his  brands  and  then 
comes  a  year  of  over-production.  His  regular  cus¬ 
tomers,  selling  his  brands  under  his  labels,  are  loyal, 
they  take  in  their  future  contracts  and  in  turn  dis¬ 
tribute  the  shipments  to  the  retail  trade.  Stocks  pile 
up  in  the  warehouse  at  the  plant,  money  gets  scarce. 
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competition  seems  to  be  breaking  the  market  and  the 
man  who  has  been  doing  a  swell  job  so  far  weakens 
in  the  face  of  pressure.  He  sells  a  large  block  of  his 
unlabled  goods  to  a  big  buyer  with  ready  money  and 
he  certainly  makes  a  close  price  in  order  to  move  the 
stock.  The  outlet  gets  the  goods  in,  owns  them  at  an 
attractive  price,  and  decides  to  create  consumer  good 
will  by  offering  them  at  a  very  low  price  at  retail. 
Housewives  flock  to  the  stores  with  these  bargains  in 
canned  foods.  And  they  are  acceptable  from  a  quality 
standpoint  and  reasonable  in  price.  The  sale  of  the 
canner’s  own  goods  in  the  market  is  held  at  a  stand¬ 
still  because  of  these  cheaper  offerings.  And  no  one 
is  to  be  blamed  except  the  canner. 

Let  competitors  make  lower  prices  if  necessary,  but 
maintain  your  price  for  your  own  protection.  Above 
all  else,  make  the  same  price,  and  no  other,  to  the 
private  label  buyer  interested  in  your  pack  and  the 
buyer  handling  your  line  under  your  own  label.  That 
is,  if  you  are  anxious  to  increase  sales  under  your  fac¬ 
tory  labels  and  I  assume  this  is  always  the  case.  Each 
time  you  fail  to  do  this  you  help  tear  down  the  business 
you  have  spent  years,  maybe,  in  building. 

You  may  feel  certain  buyers  of  yours  are  entitled  to 
favors  you  can’t  possibly  extend  to  all  on  your  list. 
That’s  all  right,  you  should  have  favorites  among  your 
customers.  Your  brokers  also  have  friends  to  whom 
little  courtesies  are  to  be  given.  You  can  take  care  of 
these  and  still  maintain  your  list  prices  to  all  alike. 
If  you  know  of  a  co-operative  advertising  distributor 
who  is  anxious  to  advertise  your  corn  in  advance  of 
competitors,  you  can  remember  this,  and  see  to  it  that 
his  car  is  shipped  from  the  factory  as  soon  as  possible 
after  packing.  If  the  corporate  chain  in  the  same 
market  has  an  order  in  your  factory  you  can  handle 
the  shipment  of  it  in  due  course.  Do  this  and  the 
chances  are  your  distributor  selling  your  label  will 
scoop  the  market.  Certainly  he  will  have  a  good  start 
in  distributing  your  goods  to  the  consumers  in  his  city. 
Whenever  this  happens  you  have  again  succeeded  in 
helping  establish  your  label. 

No  matter  how  carefully  you  grade  your  pack,  you 
and  the  boys  in  the  shipping  and  sample  room  know 
there  are  slight  differences  in  quality  between  various 
lots  of  the  same  grade.  One  will  grade  a  top  fancy 
we’ll  say,  the  next  one  wdll  be  fancy  in  every  respect 
and  worth  as  much  money,  but  will  still  be  a  little  less 
desirable  to  the  finicky  buyer.  What’s  your  custom 
in  such  a  case? 

Years  ago  I  worked  with  an  executive  who  sold  his 
choice  lots  of  all  grades  to  the  buyers  for  private  label 
while  he  spent  good  money  each  year  attempting  to 
establish  the  sale  of  his  pack  under  his  factory  label. 
All  this  time,  however,  he  gave  private  label  buyers  a 
little  the  best  of  his  packs.  What  happened  ?  Oh  noth¬ 
ing,  except  that  the  factory  label  is  known  today  only 
on  manufactured  goods  offered  at  a  price.  As  a  mark 
of  quality  among  housewives  it  is  forgotten.  You  see 
for  years  they  found  they  could  buy  just  a  little  better 
grade  under  a  private  label  and  sometimes,  when  the 
purchase  was  made  in  a  chain  store,  for  less  money. 

Have  one  price  to  all  customers.  If  you  must  make 
a  difference  in  the  quality  of  goods  shipped,  send  out 
the  best  under  your  factory  label. 


The  Most  EFFicient  And  Most  UseFul 
Gasoline  Firepot .  .  .  The  Jumbo  Firepot 
operates  at  a  very  low  cost. 

This  firepot  may  be  used  anywhere  about  the  plant.  Heats 
two  capping  steels  with  ease.  Continuous  pressure.  Steady 
and  especially  a  hot  flame.  Soldering  steels,  tiping  irons  and 
Wire  Solder. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  line  of  Langsenkamp's  Tomato 
Production  Equipment  is  the  most  efficient  available  -  -  it  costs 
MORE  to  do  WITHOUT  IT  .  .  .  Pulpers,  Finishers  Juice  Ex¬ 
tractors,  Kook-More  Koils,  etc. 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  RESIGNATION  of  B.  H.  Jacklin  as  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  for  the  Morrison  Brothers  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  Dishman,  Washington,  was  accepted  by  the 
officers  of  the  company  on  August  12th.  Mr.  Jacklin 
left  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1925  to  accept  the 
position  of  Pea  Breeding  Expert  for  the  Spokane  Seed 
Company,  Spokane,  Washington.  In  1929  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Production  Manager  for  the  newly 
organized  Morrison  Brothers  Seed  Company.  Although 
Mr.  Jacklin  has  no  immediate  plans,  he  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  work  in  pea  production  in  the  Inland  Empire. 

*  *  * 

DICKINSON  &  COMPANY  plants  at  Eureka,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Morton,  Illinois,  have  been  formally  ac¬ 
quired  by  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby.  The  acquisition  will 
entail  no  change  in  management  or  operating  plans, 

for  Libby  has  owned  the  Dickinson  stock  for  some  time. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  came  in  for  much  attention  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  held  at  San  Francisco.  One  speaker  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
vitamin  C  content  of  spinach,  that  grown  in  upland 
gardens  containing  about  50  per  cent  more  of  the  vita¬ 
min  than  that  raised  on  muck  land.  And  the  length 
of  time  it  is  held  before  canning  or  cooking  is  also  a 
matter  of  dietic  importance.  Held  at  ordinary  room 
temperatures,  it  loses  half  of  its  Vitamin  C  in  three 
days  and  practically  all  in  a  week.  This  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  chilling,  however.  Chow  Mein,  a  standby  of 
Oriental  restaurants  on  the  West  Coast,  and  now  avail¬ 
able  in  canned  form,  was  praised  as  a  balanced  meal 
and  source  of  vitamins.  It  contains  meat,  vegetables 
and  the  shoots  of  growing  plants. 

*  *  * 

WAREHOUSE  of  the  Vincennes  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  plant,  Crothersville,  Indiana,  was  damaged  by 
wind  storm  to  the  extent  of  about  a  $5,000  loss. 

*  ^  !|C 

THE  NEW  BEER  CAN  developed  by  Continental 
Can  Company,  Inc.,  made  its  public  appearance  August 
24th  when  a  number  of  thousand  cans  of  beer  were 
distributed  to  the  citizens  of  Elwood,  Indiana,  who 
attended  the  celebration  marking  the  opening  there  of 
the  company’s  fortieth  plant.  The  cans  are  closed  with 
an  ordinary  bottle  cap,  and  permit  the  beer  to  be 
drunk  from  the  can.  The  festivities  were  in  charge 
of  the  city  officials  and  civic  societies  of  Elwood  and 
included  a  horse  show,  a  dance,  a  parade  with  numer¬ 
ous  bands  and  floats,  all  signalizing  the  community’s 
welcome  to  the  new  industry.  The  new  plant  will  serve 
the  requirements  of  canners  of  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetable  crops  in  that  section,  and  in  addition  will 
be  provided  with  several  lines  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  condensed  milk  cans. 


A  BIRTHDAY  PARTY  was  tendered  Mr.  William  j 
M.  Traver  at  Hartford,  Michigan,  by  his  cannery  em-  ■ 
ployees,  fruit  growers  and  Hartford  business  men,  in  i 
appreciation  for  his  action  in  acquiring  and  putting  'J 
into  operation  the  Wins-Favor  plant,  reviving  canning 
activity  at  that  place  for  the  first  time  in  a  number 
of  years. 

*  •  * 

ALLIGATOR  BELT  CUTTER,  an  8-inch  flat  belt 
cutting  tool  (U.  S.  Pat.  1,992,600),  which  employs  a 
new  principle  in  mechanical  belt  cutting,  is  announced 
by  the  Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Company,  4607  Lexington 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  cut  is  made  by  pushing 
the  knife  through  the  belt  from  one  edge  to  the  other. 

The  knife  is  mounted  on  a  plunger  in  a  slot,  and  is 
operated  easily  by  a  direct  arm  push  without  me-  i 
chanical  leverage.  The  knife  goes  “like  cutting 
cheese”  through  most  belting,  but  it  will  cut  even  the 
thickest  and  toughest  belts  up  to  8  inches  in  width  with 
surprisingly  little  effort.  The  knife,  of  special  alloy 
steel,  will  make  several  thousand  cuts  and  is  easily 
replaceable.  The  belt  is  held  immovable  by  the 
equalizing  clamp  or  hold  down  while  the  cut  is  being  . 
made.  The  clamp  is  also  a  guard  for  the  blade.  Clamp  \ 
and  frame  are  strongly  built  of  aluminum  alloy,  the 
weight  of  the  cutter  being  only  4  pounds  and  3  ounces. 

The  cutter  is  used  either  on  the  bench,  or  is  up-ended 
on  the  floor,  if  desired. 

*  *  * 

A  NUMBER  OF  CANNERS  will  participate  in  a 
food  display  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
H.  Rumpf  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair,  August  31st  to 
September  7th,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Several  foreign 
countries  will  also  display  their  wares, 

*  «  * 

THE  MAUI  PINEAPPLE  COMPANY,  operating 
on  the  Island  of  Maui,  T.  H.,  has  been  admitted  to 
membership  of  the  Pineapple  Producers  Cooperative 
Association  and  given  a  production  quota  of  9  per  cent 
of  the  annual  pack  of  the  Islands.  It  is  headed  by 
Harry  A.  Baldwin,  with  J.  Walker  Cameron  as  General 
Manager  and  Alexander  &  Baldwin  as  selling  agent. 

It  is  a  company  made  up  of  the  Haleakala  Pineapple 
Company  and  the  pineapple  division  of  the  Maui  Agri¬ 
cultural  Company.  When  formed  two  years  ago  it  took 
over  the  cannery  at  Kahului,  operated  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation.  It  produces  both  canned 
fruit  and  juice. 

*  *  * 

THE  STARR  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
Salem,  Oregon,  is  putting  up  a  pack  of  tomatoes  this 
year  and  considerable  new  equipment  has  been 
installed. 
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AT  A  MEETING  of  the  Directors  of  the  Hansen 
Canning  Machinery  Corporation,  Walter  W.  Singer 
was  elected  President  of  the  Company,  succeeding  the 
late  0.  H.  Hansen.  Walter’s  many  friends  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  know  that  he  has  been  serving  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Company  for  a  number  of  years  and 
will  join  us  in  congratulations  in  his  appointment  to 
the  presidency. 

*  *  * 

A  $50,000  FIRE  LOSS  was  done  to  the  Ocean 
Canners  Salmon  Packing  plant  located  on  Skeena  River 
in  British  Columbia,  on  August  14th. 

*  «  « 

A  GRADING  STATION  of  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Economics,  has  been  located  at  206 
Stewart  Building,  Easton,  Maryland,  to  serve  canners 
on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

»  *  • 

YOU  WILL  FIND  in  the  American  Can  Company’s 
advertisement  this  week  the  announcement  of  “Ways 
to  sell  more  Canned  Foods.’’  This  new  grocer’s  hand¬ 
book,  illustrated  by  Don  Herold,  famous  cartoonist, 
gives  complete  information  and  practical  selling  sug¬ 
gestions  for  25  big-volume  fruits,  vegetables  and  other 
canned  foods ;  37  questions  customers  ask  and  the  cor¬ 
rect  answers  for  the  grocer  to  give ;  pictures  showing 
the  right  way  to  build  counter  displays,  floor  displays, 
bin  and  table  displays;  10  basic  rules  in  good  retail 
grocery  merchandising,  and  many  other  features.  The 
Company  offers  to  send  you  a  copy  for  the  asking.  It’s 
a  splendid  effort  towards  the  moving  of  your  packs. 

*  *  * 

FIELD  LABORATORY  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

HE  motorized  field  laboratory  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  is  now  stationed  at  the  plant  of 
the  Snider  Packing  Corporation  in  Mt.  Morris, 
New  York,  where  it  plans  to  remain  until  September 
1st.  It  is  suggested  that  any  Association  members  in 
that  vicinity  who  desire  service  that  can  be  rendered 
by  the  field  laboratory  should  communicate  with  Dr. 
E.  J.  Cameron  in  care  of  the  cannery  at  Mt.  Morris. 


LABELS 

SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1901 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES,  NEW  IDEAS 


STOCK  LABELS 

A  Full  Assortment  of  Beautiful 
Designs  sent  Free  upon  request 


I  CUMAMId  printing  and 
LikniflMriri  lithographing  co. 

420-430  FOURTH  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TO  HELP  RETAILERS  SELL  MORE 
CANNED  FOODS 

School  Days 

By  The  American  Housewife’s  Bureau 

SCHOOL  days’ll  soon  be  here  again,  when  mothers 
will  have  to  think  of  luncheons  to  be  carried  to 
school  and  to  be  served  in  the  home. 

Dietetically  considered,  whether  packed  into  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  “American  dinner  pail,”  or  served  when 
son  or  daughter  romps  or  comes  primly  in  for  pabulum, 
school  lunches  seem  different  from  other  meals.  Sud¬ 
denly  one  is  conscious  that  they  must  be  mysteriously 
“balanced.”  So  much  protein,  so  much  carbohydrate, 
so  much  sweet,  so  much  mineral.  Young  folks  going  to 
school  must  be  properly  “nourished.”  Somehow  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  matter  about  anyone  else.  Pop,  who 
earns  the  money  to  buy  the  food,  to  bring  home  to  the 
house,  doesn’t  seem  to  count,  nor  mom,  either,  who 
cooks  it! 

Funny  world,  isn’t  it? 

But  here’s  a  chance  to  capitalize  on  this.  Beginning 
September,  talk  school  lunches,  thick,  rich  nourishing 
soups  (you  have  all  kinds  of  them,  creamed  and  other¬ 
wise  in  cans),  you  have  clam  chowders,  vegetable 
soups,  cream  of  chicken,  pea,  tomato,  asparagus,  corn. 
What  is  nicer,  quicker  to  prepare,  than  a  hot  bowl  of 
soup  with  crisp  crackers  ? 

How  about  suggesting  a  quick  vegetable  “Potpourri” 
to  the  harassed  mother,  who  knows  that  with  the  noon 
chop,  or  egg,  her  kiddies  must  have  vegetables  ?  What 
is  nicer  than  a  can  of  baby  limas  together  with  a  can 
of  whole  grained  corn  dumped  into  a  pot,  heated  in 
their  juices,  and  then  served  with  a  rich  butter,  or 
cream  sauce? 

Or  a  can  of  tiny  whole  beets  and  string  beans,  served 
with  a  plain  butter  sauce?  Or  a  solid  pack  tomato 
heated  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  make  the  best 
stewed  tomatoes  you  ever  tasted?  Or  spinach,  or 
carrots  and  peas,  or  asparagus  tips  with  butter  or 
cream  sauce? 

And  how  about  all  your  different  sandwich  spreads, 
ham  loaf,  veal  loaf,  canned  tongue,  Vienna  sausage, 
deviled  ham,  sliced  and  whole  hams,  for  the  mother 
who  must  put  up  a  luncheon  to  be  taken  to  school  ? 

Don’t  forget  that  the  season  is  here  for  the  great 
American  school  lunch. 


X| 
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CannerS/  Distributors  to  be  Probed 


The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 


The  food  and  grocery  distributing  trade,  already  in  a  turmoil 
over  the  disclosures  which  have  accomplished  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  chain  store  buying  practices  by  the  Patman  Committee, 
is  in  for  another  siege,  this  time  a  protracted  one,  which  will 
involve  all  distributors,  as  well  as  canners  and  manufacturers. 

Apparently  taking  cognizance  of  the  disturbance  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  developed  by  the  evidence  submitted  before  the  Patman 
Committee  hearings,  the  Administration,  in  the  closing  minutes 
of  Congress,  jammed  through  the  House  S.  J.  Resolution  9, 
already  passed  by  the  Senate,  calling  for  a  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  investigation  of  “the  middleman.” 

The  scope  of  the  impending  probe  is  illustrated  by  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution,  which  follows: 

“Authorizing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  with  respect  to  agricultural  income  and  the  financial 
and  economic  condition  of  agricultural  producers  generally. 

“Whereas  the  decline  in  agricultural  income  and  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  agriculture  and  of  those  engaged  therein 
is  a  matter  of  increasing  concern  to  the  Congress,  and  affects 
the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  and  its  citizens;  and 

“Whereas  in  recent  years  the  agricultural  income  has  de¬ 
creased  while  the  earnings  and  profits  of  concerns  processing  or 
dealing  in  certain  lines  of  farm  products  have  increased  or 
declined  only  moderately;  and 

“Whereas  there  has  developed  an  increasingly  large  porpor- 
tionate  spread  between  the  prices  received  by  the  farmer  for 
his  pi'oducts  and  the  prices  paid  therefor  by  the  consumer;  and 
“Whereas  according  to  the  latest  statistics  of  income  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  twenty-two  large  corpora¬ 
tions  reported  making  over  45  per  centum  of  the  gross  sales  of 
all  corporations  engaged  in  the  processing  and  manufacture  of 
food  products  in  1931,  and  one  hundred  and  two  large  corpora¬ 
tions  reported  making  60  per  centum  of  the  gross  sales  of  such 
corporations;  and 

“Whereas  it  is  charged  that  monopolistic,  oppressive,  and 
unfair  methods  and  practices  of  various  middlemen,  warehouse¬ 
men,  processors,  manufacturers,  packers,  and  handlers  are  in 
whole  or  in  part  responsible  for  the  conditions  above  described, 
and  that  wasteful  and  uneconomic  methods  have  contributed 
toward  bringing  about  these  conditions;  and 

“Whereas  it  is  charged  that  said  various  middlemen,  ware¬ 
housemen,  processors,  manufacturers,  packers,  handlers  and 
others  have  violated  the  various  anti-trust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  that  they  have  burdened,  restricted,  and  restrained  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  and  adversely  affected  the  volume 
and  price  of  farm  products  moving  in  intrastate  and  foreign 
commerce;  and 

“Whereas  it  is  charged  that  many  lines  of  processing,  ware¬ 
housing,  and/or  dealing  in  farm  products  are  so  dominated  by  a 
handful  of  large  concerns  as  to  impede  the  free  flow  of  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer;  and 

“Whereas  it  is  charged  that  through  the  payment  of  high  and 
excessive  salaries  and  other  devices  said  middlemen,  warehouse¬ 
men,  processors,  manufacturers,  packers,  and  others  escape  just 
taxation  by  the  United  States,  that  said  salaries  tend  unduly 
to  diminish  the  tax  revenues  of  the  United  States  and  tend  to 
burden  and  restrain  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  farm 
products,  and  to  divert  and  conceal  the  earnings  and  profits 
of  the  concerns  paying  said  salaries,  and  that  by  various  devices 
those  receiving  said  salaries  escape  their  just  share  of  Federal 
taxation;  and 

“Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  Congress  should .  consider 
whether  new  legislation  should  be  enacted  or  existing  legislation 


amended  on  any  of  the  subjects  hereinbefore  described  and  in 
aid  thereof  should  be  informed  on  all  of  said  subjects:  therefore 
be  it 

“Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  investigate  and  report,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress: 

“First: 

“(1)  The  extent  of  the  decline  in  agricultural  income  in  recent 
years,  including  the  amount  and  percentage  of  such  decline ; 

“(2)  The  extent  of  the  increases  or  decreases  in  recent  years 
in  the  income  of  the  principal  corporations  and  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  warehousemen,  and/or  processors  of  the  principal 
farm  products,  as  compared  with  the  decline  in  agricultural 
income,  including  the  amount  and  percentage  of  such  changes; 
and 

“(3)  The  proportion  of  total  consumer  cost  of  representative 
products  manufactured  or  processed  from  the  principal  farm 
products  which  is  represented  by  the  proceeds  received  by  (a) 
the  farmer,  (b)  the  manufacturers,  processors,  and  warehouse¬ 
men;  and  (c)  the  distributors  of  such  principal  farm  products 
and  such  representative  products  manufactured  therefrom. 

“Second.  The  financial  position  of  the  principal  corporations 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  processing,  warehousing,  distri¬ 
bution,  and  marketing  of  the  representative  major  products 
manufactured  from  such  principal  farm  products,  including: 

“(1)  The  capitalization  and  assets  of  such  corporations  and 
the  means  and  sources  of  the  growth  of  such  capitalization  and 
assets ; 

“(2)  The  investment,  costs,  profits,  and  rates  of  return  of 
such  corporations; 

“(3)  The  salaries  of  the  officers  of  such  companies;  and 
“(4)  The  extent  to  which  said  corporations  avoid  income  taxes, 
if  at  all,  and  the  extent  to  which  officers  receiving  such  salaries 
paid  income  taxes  thereon. 

“Third.  The  extent  of  concentration  of  control  and  of  mono¬ 
poly  in  the  manufacturing,  processing,  warehousing,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  marketing  of  representative  major  farm  products 
which  is  maintained  or  has  been  obtained  by  any  corporation  or 
other  organization,  including 

“(1)  Methods  and  devices  used  by  such  corporations  for 
obtaining  and  maintaining  their  control  or  monopoly  of  the 
manufacturing,  marketing,  processing,  warehousing,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  such  commodities,  and  the  proportion  of  any  such 
major  farm  commodity  handled  by  each  of  the  large  units 
involved;  and 

“(2)  The  extent  to  which  fraudulent,  dishonest,  unfair,  and 
injurious  methods  are  employed  in  the  grading,  warehousing, 
and  transportation  of  such  farm  products,  including  combina¬ 
tions,  monopolies,  price  fixing,  and  manipulation  of  prices  on 
the  commodity  exchanges. 

“Fourth.  The  extent  to  which  the  cooperative  agencies  have 
entered  into  the  processing,  warehousing,  and  marketing  of 
representative  major  farm  products  and  the  general  effects  of 
such  cooperative  agencies  upon  the  producer  and  consumer. 

“Fifth.  The  extent  to  which  other  countries  have  adopted  or 
promoted  processing,  warehousing,  and  marketing  agencies  of 
a  public,  quasi-public  or  cooperative  sort  for  the  simplification 
and  cheapening  of  the  processing,  warehousing,  and  marketing 
of  agricultural  products,  and  other  administrative  agencies 
which  may  have  been  set  up  for  the  protection  of  the  farmer- 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 


This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 21/^-inch  Silverplated  Used  Kook-More 
Koils  suitable  for  tanks  6  ft.  in  diameter.  F.  H. 
Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE — Two  (2)  Karl  Kiefer  Conveyor  Type 
Jar  Washers  for  handling  3i/2»  8  and  16  oz.  jars. 
Capacity  about  70  per  minute.  Fully  equipped  with 
worm  drives  and  motors  and  automatic  type  push  but¬ 
ton  starters. 

Two  (2)  Karl  Kiefer  Drying  Conveyors,  total  length 
58  ft.  6  in.  Motor  operated  with  worm  gear  drive  and 
automatic  starter.  30  inches  wide  overall.  Metal  belt. 
Dryers  equipped  with,  steam  coils,  25  ft.  galvanized 
hoods,  ventilators  and  vent  pipes.  Equipment  has 
never  been  used.  Original  price  $4,150.00. 

One  (1)  Sprague-Sells  No.  3-B  (40x24  in.)  Sterilizer 
with  Baltimore  type  legs,  fittings  and  one  Standard 
four-tier  Perforated  Crate  with  standard  bail.  Brand 
new.  Never  used.  Above  equipment  for  sale  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Write  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  595  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE —  No.  5  Wulfinger  Beet  Cutter.  1  Ber¬ 
lin  Chapman  Finished  Beet  Grader  complete.  Grades 
six  sizes,  V/q,  11/4,  1  7-16,  1%,  1  13-16  and  2  inch.  Both 
of  these  machines  are  practically  as  good  as  new.  We 
guarantee  them  in  first  class  condition.  Fuhremann 
Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Competent,  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
putting  up  corn  pack,  consisting  of  both  whole  grain  and  cream 
styles.  Permanent  position  for  right  man.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  salary  expected  in  reply.  Address  Box  B-2054, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Assistant  to  sales  executive  of  large  Baltimore 
canning  concern.  Should  have  some  experience  of  office  routine, 
correspondence,  etc.  Splendid  opportunity  for  promotion.  State 
age  and  experience.  Address  Box  B-2058  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man,  35,  married,  wants  Managerial 
position  where  thorough  knowledge  of  farming,  canning  and 
business  methods  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Want  something 
permanent  in  or  around  Baltimore.  Edward  B.  Ady,  Catonsville, 
Maryland. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city. 
Quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Married.  Fine 
health  and  best  of  references.  Twenty  years  in  the  canning 
game;  fine  personality.  Would  like  a  steady  position  and  will 
go  anywhere.  Machinist  by  trade.  Address  Box  B-2059,  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — College  woman,  M.  S.  bacteriologist 
and  chemist,  with  practical  experience  in  commercial  and  hos¬ 
pital  laboratories,  and  in  secretarial  work,  desires  permanent 
position.  Address  Box  B-2060  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WE  BUY,  sell,  trade,  and  live  canning  machinery. 
Let  us  have  a  list  of  your  surplus  equipment  as  Well  as 
requirements.  We  are  interested  in  complete  plants 
for  dismantling.  Let  us  handle  your  steam  jacketed 
kettle  requirements.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of  the 
Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  Can  Maker.  State  qualifications, 
experience  and  salary  desired.  Address  Box  B-2061  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Cora, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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CANNERS  SEEDS— 

IF  you  need  any  seeds  for  delivery  this  Summer  or  Fall 
such  as  Beans,  Cucumber,  Spinach,  Beet  and  Carrot,  we 
hope  you  will  write  us  for  prices. 

If  you  have  not  placed  your  order  for  everything  you 
wish  for  delivery  after  the  1935  aop,  please  write  us  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  BRISTOL,  pa. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784  151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distribntors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher.  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  I.ecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Aeaociation, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association/  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canners  Busy  Over  the  Kettles — The  Market  Left  to  the 
Unfortunates — Western  Tomato  Canners  Keeping  Off  While 
The  Eastern  “Give  ’Em  Away” — Crop  Conditions  and  Varying 
Opinions — Very  Few  Price  Changes 

Harvest  time — Every  cannery  in  the  country 
is  just  about  as  busy  as  it  ever  will  be — ^toma¬ 
toes  and  corn  in  the  East,  and  fruits  in  the 
West — and  their  operators  are  more  concerned  with 
getting  out  the  packs  than  with  market  prices  or  ac¬ 
tions.  Especially  as  they  know  the  buyers  are  waiting 
to  see  more  definitely  what  the  harvest  (in  cans) 
will  be.  The  one  exception  to  this  is  the  canner  oper¬ 
ating  on  the  proverbial  shoestring,  i.e.  compelled  to 
sell  some  new  goods  at  once  to  have  the  money  to 
continue,  and  they  are  in  no  position  to  bargain  in  the 
market.  There  is  always  a  clique  of  these  buyers  who 
wait  for  these  distressed  canners,  and  they  are  cold¬ 
blooded,  hard  traders,  the  inevitable  money-lender  who 
enact  the  limit  in  their  pressure.  Sales  in  the  market 
at  this  time  are  no  more  the  “real  market”  than  are 
the  prices  paid  by  Solomon  Levy,  in  his  three-ball 
pawnbroker  shop,  the  market  on  diamonds. 

A  reflection  of  this  condition  may  be  seen  in  the 
tomato  prices  quoted  this  week  under  the  New  York 
market.  The  Western  tomato  canners  are  right  in 
holding  off  and  permitting  the  Eastern  tomato  can¬ 
ners  “to  give  away”  their  packs.  The  Western  tomato 
canners  will  not  have  more  canned  tomatoes  than  they 
need  to  take  care  of  future  commitments,  and  regular 
customers,  if  that  much.  There  were  no  spot  toma¬ 
toes  left  in  their  hands,  so  they  have  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon. 

Secretary  Rogers  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  under  date  of  August  27th,  summarized  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  way: 

“On  making  a  telephone  survey  of  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  Indiana,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  still 
losing  in  crop  prospects  on  tomatoes  on  account 
of  the  early  blight  and  some  septoria. 

We  will  have  a  heavy  pack  this  week  and  prob¬ 
ably  next,  but  following  that  there  will  be  a  rap¬ 
idly  falling  tonnage  picked  from  the  vines  and 
unless  weather  conditions  are  very  favorable, 
there  will  not  be  any  heavy  packing  after  about 
the  12th  or  15th  of  September,  in  some  sections. 

Plants  are  defoliated  badly  and  tomatoes  are 
ripening  instead  of  growing.  It  appears  at  this 


time  that  we  would  have  only  about  50  per  cent 
yield.” 

Another  well  known  Indiana  canner  reported 
August  22nd: 

“Regarding  your  inquiry  concerning  the  tomato 
situation.  The  writer  has  made  an  investigation 
of  the  tomato  crop  throughout  the  country  and  the 
final  result  is  that  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  will 
be  a  70  per  cent  normal  crop  of  tomatoes  in  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  Central  States  are  going  to  be  very  short, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  misin¬ 
formed  people  think  there’s  going  to  be  a  bumper 
crop. 

The  latter  part  of  June  it  looked  as  if  there  was 
going  to  be  a  bumper  crop  but  the  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  have  changed  this  very  de¬ 
cidedly,  and  the  sooner  all  packers  wake  up  to 
this  fact  the  quicker  these  erroneous  reports  will 
be  killed. 

We  operate  our  own  farms,  as  well  as  contract 
a  large  acreage  with  our  growers,  and  the  writer 
keeps  in  touch  with  conditions  over  the  entire 
country,  and  we  know  just  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  say  there  is  going  to  be  a  short 
crop  and  October  15  will  find  a  lot  of  disappointed 
packers  as  well  as  a  lot  of  disappointed  buyers.” 

In  the  East  the  Government  was  right  in  saying 
that  every  farmer  had  put  out  some  tomatoes  and  they 
are  getting  the  yields,  as  the  following  from  Thurs¬ 
day  morning’s  “The  Sun”  shows: 

“Chestertown,  Md.,  August  28,  A.P. — Sheriff 
John  N.  Bennett  was  called  twice  today  to  block 
near  riots,  as  farmers,  angered  and  worried  by 
falling  tomato  prices,  fought  among  themselves. 

The  price  fell  to  8c  per  basket  today,  from  a 
10c  to  12c  level  of  earlier  in  the  week. 

At  one  buying  point  today  a  farmer  stopped 
his  truck  and  refused  to  move  it  unless  paid  more 
than  8c  per  basket.  Other  truckers  lined  up  be¬ 
hind  became  impatient  and  a  free-for-all  fight  was 
brewing  rapidly  when  Sheriff  Bennett  arrived. 

The  Sheriff  was  called  again  in  a  few  hours 
when  a  band  of  farmers  decided  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  leave  the  tomatoes  in  the  fields,  and 
attempted  to  persuade  other  growers  to  join 
them.” 

That  same  morning  in  the  wholesale  market  in 
Baltimore — where  Baltimore  canners  buy  most  of 
their  supplies — cannery  tomatoes  were  quoted  at  30c 
to  32c  per  bushel.  The  big  crop  is  coming  in,  and 
weather  conditions  are  favorable. 
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Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find  the  Govern¬ 
ment  summary  as  of  August  15th.  That  is  back  a 
ways,  but  the  conditions  have  not  materially  changed 
since. 

This  same  summary  will  show  an  exceptional  corn 
condition,  and  as  could  be  expected,  samples  of  new 
packed  corn  show  excellent  quality.  There  ought  to 
be  a  good  sized  corn  pack,  and  if  it  continues  of  that 
fine  quality,  there  will  not  be  enough  of  it,  in  any  event. 

The  status  of  the  lima  bean  crop  is  also  shown; 
and  of  beets,  cabbage  and  cucumbers.  No  need  to 
repeat  here. 

And  you  have  excellent  market  reports  of  other  sec¬ 
tions,  crop  reports  and  general  information,  all  of 
market  value  to  you. 

Market  price  changes  are  confined  to  tomatoes  and 
corn,  both  of  which  are  lower. 

Let  the  market  worry  along;  you  keep  your  eye  on 
quality  in  your  pack,  and  with  that  accomplished,  you 
will  be  well  satisfied  with  the  market. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

But  Little  Forward  Buying  Being  Done — Tomatoes  at  Low 
Prices — Corn  Meeting  Some  Demand — Fine  Fancy  Corn  from 
South — Fancy  Peas  Short — Salmon  Holds  Market’s  Interest — 
Blueberries  Firmer — Business  in  Fruits  Inactive 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

New  York,  August  29,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — There  has  been  little  reaction 
to  the  naming  of  opening  prices  on  California 
fruits  and  Alaska  salmon,  and  the  trade  has  ap¬ 
parently  determined  to  stand  pat  on  its  earlier  pur¬ 
chases  and  defer  additional  buying  until  the  goods 
are  wanted.  The  market  for  Southern  tomatoes  has 
worked  into  still  lower  ground,  and  market  sentiment 
appears  decidedly  bullish  on  this  item,  as  well  as 
standard  corn  and  peas.  Fancy  peas  of  new  pack  are 
scarce,  and  the  market  appears  headed  for  higher 
ground  on  strictly  fancy. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Little  additional  forward  buying 
is  being  done,  and  buyers  are  far  from  bullish  on  the 
general  outlook.  As  indicative  of  this  general  senti¬ 
ment,  it  is  reported  that  buyers  who  had  covered  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  season  on  new  pack  California  fruits  have 
been  offering  cling  peaches  this  week  at  per  cent 
under  formal  opening  prices.  Notwithstanding  the 
decidedly  firm  appearance  of  the  market  for  new  pack 
salmon,  and  the  probable  existence  of  a  pool  on  pinks, 
buyers  likewise  refuse  to  be  stampeded  into  making 
forward  commitments  on  this  item. 

TOMATOES — ^With  the  main  pack  now  coming  on, 
a  number  of  canners  have  evidently  decided  to  turn 
remaining  holdings  of  early  pack  into  cash,  at  what¬ 
ever  cost,  and  the  market  fully  reflects  this  situation. 
Standard  Is  are  offered  for  prompt  shipment  on  the 
basis  of  37V2C  per  dozen,  with  2s  at  55c,  3s  at  85c, 
and  10s  at  $2.40  per  dozen.  The  foregoing  prices  are 


all  f.  0.  b.  canneries,  and  apply  to  carlot  shipments. 
While  the  position  of  the  tomato  market  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  on  the  Coast  has  softened  a  little,  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  lower  Eastern  markets,  canners  in 
those  sections  have  apparently  decided  to  hold  back 
and  let  the  Eastern  packers  give  away  their  surplus 
before  endeavoring  to  compete  with  them  on  a  price 
basis. 

CORN — New  pack  Southern  corn  is  coming  in  for 
a  moderate  demand,  for  prompt  shipment,  and  the 
market  is  unchanged  at  previous  levels.  Fancy  South¬ 
ern  corn  is  attracting  more  interest  this  season,  as 
many  of  the  Southern  packers  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  turn  out  really  fancy  quality.  The  August 
15  crop  report  on  corn  indicates  a  total  yield  of  904,390 
tons  of  sweet  corn  for  manufacture.  This  compares 
with  495,600  tons  produced  last  year,  and  is  consider¬ 
ably  over  the  five-year  average  of  587,000  tons. 

PEAS — Standards  continue  plentiful,  and  are  of¬ 
fered  all  the  way  up  from  65c  per  dozen,  with  quiet 
buying  reported.  Fancy  continues  in  short  supply, 
however,  and  $1.60,  cannery,  about  represents  the  in¬ 
side  on  fancy  No.  2  sieve.  It  is  reported  that  Mid¬ 
western  packers  are  running  into  numerous  rejections 
on  their  deliveries  against  1935  contracts  for  future 
peas,  and  the  various  arbitration  committees  probably 
have  a  busy  season  ahead  of  them. 

SALMON — The  market  is  firm,  with  other  packers 
conforming  to  opening  prices  named  last  week  by  one 
packer.  The  salmon  situation  is  aptly  summed  up  by 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation,  Seattle,  who  say:  “Un¬ 
doubtedly  you  will  hear  continues  quotations  on  the 
basis  of  $1.05  for  pinks  as  there  are  several  small 
packers  who  want  to  reduce  their  holdings  further  be¬ 
fore  advancing,  but  we  estimate  that  of  the  3,000,000 
cases  available,  2,500,000  are  now  held  at  $1.10,  coast. 
The  red  situation  is  somewhat  complete  as  we  under¬ 
stand  that  neither  the  California  Packing  Corporation 
nor  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have  quoted  opening 
prices.  However  there  are  so  few  reds  that  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  question  of  each  packer  trying  to  take  care  of 
his  own  customers’  requirements  and  the  same  is  also 
true  of  Cohoes.  The  pack  report  as  of  August  17 
shows  that  we  are  short  about  500,000  cases  of  pinks 
in  Alaska  and  of  course  seriously  short  on  reds  and 
Cohoes,  with  chums  about  the  same.  Following  are 
the  totals  as  of  that  date: 


- Cases - 

1935  1934 

Reds .  765,674  2,579,743 

Kings .  36,210  53,183 

Cohoes  .  123,261  173,565 

Pinks  . 2,904,830  3,376,623 

Chums  .  697,651  616,306 


“One  of  the  largest  producers  of  salmon  here  has 
purchased  about  350,000  cases  from  smaller  packers 
and  this  purchaser  controls  another  350,000  cases,  so 
with  those  packers  who  are  now  on  the  basis  of  $1.10 
there  will  not  be  over  250,000  cases  of  pinks  which  can 
be  offered  lower,  and  we  anticipate  these  will  move  out 
promptly.” 
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BLUEBERRIES  FIRMER  —  Reports  from  Maine 
indicating  damage  to  the  1935  crop  of  blueberries  has 
brought  about  a  firmer  feeling  in  the  market,  and 
canners  are  now  holding  firm  at  $5.50  per  dozen  for 
fancy  10s,  f.  o.  b.  Maine  canneries,  with  some  packers 
talking  a  market  of  $5.75  to  $6. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  New  business  in  1935 
pack  canned  fruits  has  not  been  active  during  the 
week,  but  jobbers  are  ordering  forward  shipments  of 
the  new  pack  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Intercoastal 
Steamship  Conference  is  expected  to  make  effective 
a  rate  advance  of  5c  per  100  pounds  on  eastbound  ship¬ 
ments  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  on  October  4,  and 
buyers  are  anxious  to  get  as  much  of  their  California 
holdings  as  possible  afloat  before  freight  rates  go  up. 
Buyers  report  that  they  believe  it  possible  to  shade 
formal  opening  prices  on  spot  purchases  from  inde¬ 
pendent  California  packers. 

j/t 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

General  Market  Active,  Low  Prices  Prevailing — Chisseling  in 
Maryland  Market  Demoralizing  Tomato  Market — Pea  De¬ 
mand  Good,  Corn  Weak — Fruit  and  Berry  Prices  Irregular — 
An  Adventure  in  Eating — Canned  Foods  Advertising — ^The 
Patman  Investigation 

By  *Mllinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  30,  1935. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Activity  is  beginning  to 
develop.  A  larger  volume  of  business  is  being 
recorded  every  day,  not  only  in  the  Vegetable 
line  but  in  California  and  Pacific  Northwestern  Fruits. 
True,  some  of  the  prices  ruling  on  vegetables  are  very 
low  but  special  drives  are  being  made  by  many  of 
the  Distributors  and  the  goods  are  moving  into  con¬ 
sumption. 

SPINACH — This  item  has  been  quiet.  The  Trade 
have  been  so  engrossed  with  other  vegetables  as  well 
as  fruit  that  Spinach  has  just  drifted  along.  In  the 
East,  stocks  are  light  and  No.  2  tin  (the  popular 
seller)  is  firmly  held  at  75c  f.o.b.  Baltimore.  No.  2Vo 
tins  and  No.  10  tins  are  scarce. 

In  California,  70  per  cent  of  the  pack  has  been  sold. 
Everyone  looks  with  confidence  upon  the  situation  for 
the  coming  six  months  or  more.  The  California  Mar¬ 
ket  ranges  around  $1.00  for  No.  21/2  tins  Fancy  with 
some  asking  $1.10.  No.  10  tin  Fancy  ranges  from 
$3.10  to  $3.40  all  f.o.b.  Coast. 

TOMATOES — The  excessive  heat  and  rain  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  the  present  month  materially 
reduced  the  crop  prospects  in  Indiana  and  adjoining 
States.  The  Market,  however,  is  weak.  No.  2  tin 
Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes  are  selling  in  a  small  way 
at  70  cents  delivered.  A  “small  way”  is  the  proper 
way  to  express  it  as  Canners  willing  to  sell  at  that  basis 
are  few  and  likewise  the  buyers  willing  to  purchase. 

Saw  a  circular  from  an  Ozark  Canner,  and  did  he 
take  a  hot-shot  at  the  Maryland  competition — we’ll 
say  he  did.  The  following  is  quoted  from  that  cir¬ 
cular  : 


“Additional  reports  from  Maryland  received  today 
show  the  demoralized  state  of  the  canning  industry 
there,  with  labor  being  forced  to  slave  levels,  receiving 
as  low  as  7V4c  per  hour,  and  growers  to  serf  levels, 
the  raw  material  bringing  as  a  maximum  $6.00  per 
ton,  and  as  low  as  $3.00.  These  figures  compare  with 
our  20c  per  hour  and  $10.00  per  ton.” 

Buyers  generally  are  awaiting  developments  and  as 
far  as  actual  business  passing,  it  is  more  or  less  lim¬ 
ited.  Authorities  who  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation,  maintain  that  there  will  be  some  very  heavy 
buying  just  as  soon  as  Market  conditions  settle. 

PEAS — There  isn’t  any  queston  but  what  the  Pea 
situation  throughout  this  section  has  materially  im¬ 
proved.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  low-priced 
lots  have  been  cleaned  up.  Canners  in  Ohio,  Indiana,. 
Illinois  and  other  states  throughout  this  Mississippi 
Valley  who  were  willing  to  consider  70c;  72i/^c  and 
even  75c  f.  o.  b.  their  factory  for  No.  2  tin  standard 
or  so-called  standard  peas  have — completely  sold  out. 
Today  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  in  the  way  of  a  No. 
2  tin  pea  under  80c  f.  0.  b.  shipping  point. 

Then  too,  a  demand  has  been  developing  on  No.  2 
tin  extra  standard.  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas  and  these  have 
been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $1.05  f.  o.  b. 
Wisconsin.  All  in  all,  the  pea  canner  can  begin  to 
take  heart  and  while  he  might  have  to  carry  part  of  his 
pack  a  little  longer  than  he  would  like,  still — better 
times  are  in  store  for  him. 

CORN — A  little  weakness  has  crept  into  the  picture 
and  it  is  reported  that  No.  2  tin  standard  corn  has  been 
offered  in  Chicago  at  70c  delivered,  although  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pin  that  down.  70c  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  factory,  however,  is  freely  quoted.  Reports 
from  central  Illinois  are — corn  is  excellent,  the  canner¬ 
ies  are  running  full  blast,  day  and  night  and  it  seems 
like  old  times  when  compared  with  the  situation  a  year 
ago  when  the  crop  was  so  short.  The  better  grades 
of  corn  have  not  been  in  demand  as  buyers  of  that 
quality,  having  purchased  for  future  delivery  are  re¬ 
ceiving  the  goods  against  those  commitments  and  do 
not  yet  know  whether  they  will  need  more  or  not. 

GREEN  BEANS — A  prominent  Michigan  canner  is 
quoting  freely — No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  beans  at 
65c;  No.  10  standard  cut  green  beans  at  $3.00,  de¬ 
livered  Chicago,  and  this  shuts  out  practically  speaking 
Eastern  canners  as  well  as  those  in  the  Ozarks.  The 
quality  of  this  Michigan  packing  is  very  good. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Michigan  canners  have  again 
declined  and  today  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  No.  10 
red  sour  pitted  cherries  at  $4.50,  factory,  with  No.  2s 
at  95c.  It  is  said  that  No.  10s  are  in  much  shorter 
supply  this  year  than  usual.  Several  of  the  chains 
are  featuring  No.  2  cherries  at  10c  per  can  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and — other  distributors  are  wondering  how  they 
can  do  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Since  formal  prices  were 
opened,  a  good  booking  has  resulted  but  mostly  from 
the  closing  of  previous  tentative  or  SAP  orders. 

BARTLETT  PEARS — The  big  interests  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  have  named  prices  on  a  lower  level 
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than  last  year’s  opening  and  the  trade  have  responded,' 
generously  with  the  result  that  some  heavy  business 
has  resulted  during  the  past  week. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  EATING— We  like  to  eat. 
Civilized  as  we  pretend  to  be,  the  ancient  search  for 
food  —  good  food  —  tasty  food  —  stays  with  us.  De- 
cidely  men  and  women  are  interested  in  their  meals 
and  in  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  those  meals. 
That  thought  came  prominently  to  mind  the  other  eve¬ 
ning  when  four  couples  met  at  a  neighbor’s  home  for 
dinner.  The  hostess  enjoyed  a  well  deserved  reputa¬ 
tion  for  her  table.  Everything  was  fine,  dainty  appe¬ 
tizers  to  start  off  with,  then  a  cold  tomato  bouillon 
which  just  hit  the  spot  and  then — the  meat  course  with 
three  vegetables,  one  of  which  was  delicious  corn 
saute.  One  of  the  lady  guests  (you  know  the  kind  that 
always  does  a  lot  of  talking)  spoke  up  and  said — “Why, 
Sally,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  serve  corn  on  the 
cob.”  Followed  quickly  a  barrage  of  remarks  by  the 
others — “Oh,  I  like  my  corn  cut  from  the  cob  just  like 
this.”  It’s  so  much  nicer  this  way.  You  don’t  get 
your  hands  and  face  all  mussed  up” ;  and  then  one  of 
the  men  said,  “You  don’t  run  any  danger  of  breaking 
your  false  teeth.” 

Everyone  complimented  the  hostess  on  her  fine  din¬ 
ner  and  particularly  did  everyone  mention  the  Corn 
Saute  and  how  good  Golden  Bantam  Corn  was  this 
season,  and  the  women  folk  wanted  to  know  from 
what  Market  such  nice,  fresh  and  tender  Corn  could 
bo  had.  Then  said  the  hostess:  “Well,  since  everyone 
has  raved  over  the  Corn  Saute,  I  will  have  to  let  you 
in  on  a  little  secret.  My  maid  scorched  the  Corn  on 
the  Cob  that  had  been  prepared  and  knowing  that 
some  of  you  expected  me  to  serve  Corn  this  evening, 

I  just  opened  two  cans  of  “ - ”  Brand,  (a  well-known 

Chicago  Jobber’s  private  label)  vacuum  pack  Fancy 
Golden  Bantam  Whole  Kernel  Corn,  and  that’s  what 
all  of  you  are  eating.  Wasn’t  that  an  opportunity  to 
boost  Canned  Foods  in  general?  You  tell  the  world 
it  was.  More  later. 

“HEALTH  AND  FRESHNESS  SEALED  IN 
CANS” — The  unanimous  approval  of  the  Chicago 
trade  has  been  given  the  Continental  Can  Company’s 
program  for  advertising  and  other  publicity  work  for 
the  coming  Fall  and  early  Winter  months.  The  pre¬ 
views  shown  the  various  Buyers  and  Brokers  were 
complimented  very  highly.  Congratulations  and  sin¬ 
cere  appreciation  is  due  this  progressive  Can  Com¬ 
pany  for  its  able  work  in  increasing  consumer  demand 
and  acceptance  of  Canned  Foods. 

THE  PATMAN  INVESTIGATION— Now  comes 
another  Chain  Grocery  and  refuses  to  give  the  Patman 
Committee  the  data  involving  discounts,  special  allow- 
naces,  unearned  brokerages,  etc.,  on  their — ^the  Chain’s 
— purchases.  They  hide  behind  the  flimsy  excuse  that 
it  is  an  “inquisition”  caused,  developed  and  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
(the  only  Grocery  Association  that  has  any  regard  for 
the  truth  and  facts)  and  they  deliberately  question  the 
right  of  the  Patman  Committee.  The  plain  facts  are, 
the  Chain  is  ashamed  to  show  their  books. 

The  moral  for  this  as  applied  to  the  Canning  Indus¬ 
try  is:  A  hundred  buyers  are  better  than  one  buyer. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Fishermen  Strike  Ended  and  Factories  Resume  Opera¬ 
tions — Fishermen  Encountering  Rough  Weather — Chief  Inspec¬ 
tor  John  W.  Lilley  and  Deputies  Make  Official  Inspection  of 
Oyster  Bottoms — Season  Opens  Sept.  1. 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  30,  1935. 

SHRIMP — The  strike  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  and 
pickers  that  has  kept  the  sea  food  canneries  shut 
down  for  nearly  two  weeks  has  been  finally  settled 
and  the  factories  are  operating  once  again. 

The  Louisiana  factory  operators  and  fishermen 
agreed  on  a  price  last  week  and  the  shrimpers  went  to 
work,  thus  the  Louisiana  canneries  run  pretty  much 
all  last  week,  but  not  so  with  the  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  canneries.  The  price  was  fixed  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  and  the  strike  apparently  settled  last 
week,  but  the  size  of  the  shrimp  was  not  discussed 
and  when  this  was  brought  out  by  the  factory  men 
after  the  conference,  the  fishermen  had  to  wait  until 
this  was  straightened  out  before  they  went  fishing,  so 
it  held  up  production  the  first  part  of  the  week  in 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  However,  the  question  of 
the  size  of  the  shrimp  was  agreed  on,  which  is  35  to 
the  pound,  and  the  factories  were  operating  full  time 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

Shrimp  are  larger  now  than  they  usually  are  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  unless  a  heavy  norther  comes 
along  that  will  drive  the  small  shrimp  from  up  the 
rivers  into  the  bays  and  badly  mix  them,  shrimp  should 
be  in  good  shape  to  can  from  now  on. 

Baby  shrimp  live  close  to  fresh  water  and  as  they 
grow  larger,  they  hunt  more  brackish  water,  there¬ 
fore  unless  driven  out  of  the  rivers  into  the  bay  by 
an  oversupply  of  fresh  water,  caused  by  heavy  rains 
or  heavy  norther,  the  small  shrimp  stay  in  the  rivers, 
where  the  water  is  not  so  salty,  hence  the  nearer  the 
gulf  the  boats  trawl,  the  larger  are  the  shrimp  they 
catch. 

The  weather  has  been  threatening  for  the  last  two 
days  and  the  bay  is  so  rough  today  that  the  boats 
could  not  go  out  to  shrimp,  and  indications  are  that 
it  will  be  at  least  two  days  before  the  shrimpers  can 
go  out  again.  In  fact,  the  weatherman  has  posted 
small  craft  warnings.  No  storm  is  anticipated,  but 
strong  east  to  northeast  winds  which  are  prevailing 
on  this  coast  makes  it  unsafe  for  small  boats  to  ven¬ 
ture  in  the  weather.  This  kind  of  wind  makes  the 
waters  in  the  bay  very  choppy  and  then  men  can  not 
work  on  the  boats. 
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The  shrimp  pack  has  not  really  been  able  to  get 
under  way  this  season,  due  to  interference  of  the  strike 
and  the  weather. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  canned  shrimp  and  buy¬ 
ers  are  anxious  to  know  about  deliveries,  but  canners 
are  unable  to  relieve  their  anxiety  at  this  time,  because 
it  looks  like  it  is  a  mighty  difficult  matter  to  get  the 
pack  under  way. 

The  majority  of  the  packers  were  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw,  due  to  so  much  handicap,  and  while  things  look 
a  little  easier  now,  yet  there  is  no  guarantee  that  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  normal,  because  weather  conditions 
and  the  supply  of  shrimp  are  other  factors  that  have 
to  be  considered. 

Shrimp  migrate  and  are  liable  to  leave  this  coast 
at  any  time,  and  then  too  September  is  the  month  of 
storms  in  this  section,  so  the  only  thing  that  the  can¬ 
ners  can  do  is  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  may  or  may  not  change, 
but  the  following  are  the  prevailing  ones :  Small  No. 

1  can  $1.05  per  dozen;  medium  $1.10,  and  large  $1.15 
per  dozen,  f.o.b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  first  official  inspection  of  the  oys¬ 
ter  bottoms  in  Mobile  Bay  was  made  a  few  days  ago 
by  A.  J.  Bride,  secretary  of  the  shrimp  and  oyster 
commission.  Chief  Inspector  John  W.  Lilley,  and  Dep¬ 
uty  Inspectors  Clifton  McGalligher  and  William 
Bryant. 

They  reported  that  the  oyster  shells  planted  in  the 
middle  of  Portersville  Bay  from  April  22  to  May  11 
of  this  year,  is  now  well  covered  with  small  oysters 
ranging  from  newly  attached  spat  to  oysters  already 
two  inches  across. 

The  area  planted  is  just  off  Coden  and  covers  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  hundred  aces  of  bottom  which  was 
entirely  free  of  shell  before  planting. 

According  to  Bride,  no  seed  oysters  were  added  and 
the  spat  from  somewhat  distant  natural  reefs  was 
depended  on  to  start  the  new  colony. 

Lilley  said  that  it  was  a  clear  demonstration  that 
no  seed  oysters  will  need  to  be  planted  in  much  of  the 
suitable  bottoms. 

All  the  officials  expressed  themselves  as  elated  at  the 
quick  and  adequate  coverage  of  the  shell  with  new 
oysters.  The  crop  will  be  ready  to  harvest  in  two 
years. 

The  raw  oyster  season  opens  in  this  section  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  but  the  oyster  canning  season  will  hardly 
start  before  the  latter  part  of  November. 

The  oysters  that  are  ready  to  harvest  this  season  are 
showing  up  in  very  good  shape,  so  if  cold  weather  sets 
in  early  this  Fall,  which  will  stimulate  the  demand  for 
the  bivalves,  we  should  have  a  banner  oyster  season. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Reaction  to  New  Prices  Quite  Good — Prices  for  the  Record — 
Several  Items  Already  Sold  Up — More  Freestone  Peaches — 
Salmon  in  the  Limelight — ^Tomatoes  Very  Quiet — 
Salmon  Canned  to  Order! 

San  Francisco,  August  29,  1935. 

Formal  opening  prices  on  California  canned  fruits 
were  named  by  most  packing  interests  last  week 
and  an  active  selling  season  will  undoubtedly  soon 
be  under  way.  While  it  is  too  early  to  judge  just  how 
heavy  the  initial  orders  will  be,  the  reactions  of  the 
trade  to  the  new  lists  have  been  very  favorable.  In 
general,  the  prices  on  new  pack  fruits  are  below  those 
quoted  last  year,  the  most  marked  difference  being  on 
apricots.  Peaches  and  pears  are  quoted  slightly  lower, 
while  plums  are  priced  almost  exactly  the  same.  The 
lists  came  out  later  than  in  some  former  years,  but 
appeared  earlier  than  in  1934.  The  cherry  and  apricot 
packs  have  long  since  been  completed,  of  course,  and 
considerable  of  these  fruits  have  been  sold,  with  some 
items  already  off  the  market.  The  packing  of  peaches 
and  pears  is  in  full  swing,  with  the  output  limited  only 
to  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the  discretion  of  the  canner. 

We  list  herewith  the  opening  prices  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  on  its  Del  Monte  brand,  which 
carries  the  usual  increase  over  the  quotations  on  fruits 
for  buyer’s  label,  unlabeled  and  the  firm’s  brands  that 
are  not  featured. 


Buffet 

ITall 

2  Tall 

No.  21/2 

No.  10 

Apricots  . 

.70 

$1.15 

$1.45 

$1.85 

$6.25 

Apricots,  Peeled  . 

.75 

1.35 

1.70 

2.20 

7.50 

Apricots,  Whole  Peeled.... 

1.30 

2.15 

Blackberries . 

'.eiv2 

1.071/2 

1.30 

5.75 

Cherries,  Black  . 

2.65 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne . 

.90 

1.45 

1.85 

2.50 

8.75 

Fruits  for  Salad . 

.871/2 

1.50 

1.85 

2.55 

8.75 

Fruit  Cocktail  . 

.771/2 

1.30 

1.65 

2.20 

7.35 

Figs,  Whole  Ripe . 

,  .821/2 

1.40 

2.40 

7.75 

Grapes,  Muscat . 

.  .67 1^ 

1.10 

1.30 

1.70 

5.50 

Grapes,  Seedless  . 

.65 

1.05 

1.75 

5.75 

Loganberries  . . 

,  .721/2 

1.25 

1.55 

6.50 

Peaches,  Yellow  Cling . 

.  .62  y2 

1.05 

1.25 

1.60 

5.35 

Peaches,  Melba  Halves . 

1.60 

5.35 

Peaches,  Banquet  Halves. 

1.60 

5.35 

Peaches,  Y.  C.  Sliced . 

.62  y2 

1.05 

1.25 

1.60 

5.35 

Pears,  Bartlett  . 

.671/2 

1.20 

1.40 

1.80 

6.25 

Prunes,  Fresh  . 

.521/2 

.80 

1.05 

1.25 

4.00 

Plums,  De  Luxe . 

.521/2 

.80 

1.05 

1.25 

4.00 

Plums,  Egg  . 

1.05 

1.25 

1.65 

5.35 

Plums,  Green  Gage . 

1.05 

1.25 

1.65 

5.35 

Raspberries,  Red  . 

1.05 

1.92% 

2.25 

10.75 

Strawberries  . 

1.05 

1.921/2 

2.40 

11.75 

Prunes  in  Syrup . 

.55 

.921/2 

1.05 

1.30 

4.65 

The  berries,  fresh 

prunes 

1  and  De  Luxe  plums  are 

packed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Items  already  sold 
out  are  No.  2  tall  apricots,  and  buffet.  No.  1  tall  and 
No.  10  strawberries.  In  the  firm’s  general  fruit  list, 
items  sold  out  include  No.  2  tall  choice  and  No.  2  tall 
standard  apricots;  No.  10  water  raspberries;  buffet, 
No.  1  tall  fancy  and  No.  10  fancy  strawberries,  and 
No  10  water  Italian  prunes. 

The  list  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  likewise  contains 
several  items  already  sold  up,  among  these  being 
Libby’s  No.  10  peeled  apricots,  Rosedale  and  Brook- 
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dale  No.  10  egg  plums,  Brookdale  No.  10  green  gage 
plums  and  Rosedale  No.  1  tall  and  No.  2  tall  egg  plums 
and  green  gage  plums. 

While  commercial  salmon  fishing  and  canning  on 
the  Klamath  River,  in  California,  is  now  prohibited, 
at  least  one  cannery  is  in  operation.  This  is  Paul’s 
Sportsman’s  Cannery,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Many  sportsmen  who  visit  the  region  have  no  facilities 
for  taking  out  their  catches  in  the  fresh  form  so  have 
their  prize  fish  canned  to  their  order. 

TOMATOES — The  California  market  on  tomatoes 
is  very  quiet,  with  packers  making  no  efforts  to  force 
sales.  Packing  on  an  extensive  scale  will  not  be  under 
way  much  before  the  middle  of  September. 

FREESTONE  PEACHES — An  increased  pack  of 
freestone  peaches  will  be  made  this  year,  judging  by 
the  rather  heavy  buying  of  this  fruit  by  canners.  Free- 
tones  are  being  purchased  at  a  lower  price  than  is 
prevailing  on  clings  and  some  of  the  smaller  canners 
are  giving  this  fruit  added  attention.  All  of  which 
should  be  good  news  to  consumers  who  may  prefer  the 
flavor  of  the  freestone  peach,  but  who  have  been  having 
difficulty  in  finding  the  canned  article. 

TOMATOES  FOR  CANNING  AND 
MANUFACTURING 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

care  should  be  taken  in  picking  and  handling  the  crop. 
“U.  S.  grades”  for  canning  tomatoes  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  their 
use  has  greatly  helped  growers  and  canners  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  crop.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
past  in  the  production  of  high-quality  canned  tomatoes 
has  been  in  getting  the  raw  product  to  the  cannery  in 
first-class  condition.  The  industry  has  been  seriously 
penalized  by  carelessness  in  this  respect. 

Tomatoes  should  be  picked  when  in  prime  condition 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  This 
means  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  ripe,  but  not 
overripe.  All  tomatoes  injured  or  partly  decayed 
should  be  discarded.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  grow¬ 
er  to  pick  his  tomatoes  and  get  them  to  the  cannery  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  It  should  also  be  the  aim 
of  the  cannery  to  handle  the  product  just  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  it  reaches  the  factory.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  a  tendency  among  growers  to  pick  at 
too  infrequent  intervals  and  among  the  canners  to  allow 
the  tomatoes  to  stand  around  the  factory  too  long  in 
the  hot  sun  before  being  used.  It  is  especially  desir¬ 
able  that  they  be  protected  from  the  hot  sun  after 
picking. 

Tomatoes  should  not  be  picked  when  the  vines  are 
wet,  as  there  is  great  danger  that  leaf  spot  and  early 
blight,  two  very  serious  diseases,  will  be  spread  by  the 
hands  and  clothing  of  the  pickers. 

Successful  tomato  growing  depends  on  good  farm 
practices,  good  seed,  good  plants,  proper  fertilizer, 
careful  planting,  clean  cultivation,  and  disease  control 
through  crop  rotation  and  spraying  and  through  the 
use  of  disease-resistant  varieties.  Growers  who  pay 
due  attention  to  these  factors  produce  crops  that  give 
them  satisfactory  returns. 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 

CORN 

HILLSBORO,  MD.,  August  26,  1935 — Sugar :  Some 
sections  have  had  too  much  rain,  not  worked  properly. 
Other  sections  very  dry,  poor  yield.  Crop  at  least 
20%  short.  Canners  will  about  finish  their  pack  this 
week. 

BEANS 

AVOCO,  ARK.,  August  27,  1935 — Have  a  good  ac¬ 
reage  just  now  blooming,  but  dry,  hot  weather  has 
damaged  the  crop  75%. 

HILLSBORO,  MD.,  August  26,  1935 — Stringbeans: 
All  packed;  about  60%  yield.  Limas:  Crop  prospects 
good ;  none  packed  as  yet.  Acreage  short. 

CABBAGE 

CROCKETT,  VA.,  August  24,  1935 — Acreage  about 
20  per  cent  larger  than  normal.  Season  has  been  fine ; 
plenty  of  rain.  Crop  has  about  half  moved.  Shippers 
and  truckers  paying  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  ton  to  growers. 
Demand  very  Igiht.  We  are  paying  $4.00  per  ton  at 
our  factory  and  quality  is  fine. 

jn  jit 

TO  PROBE  CANNERS  DISTRIBUTORS 

Continued  from  page  18 


“Sixth.  Any  conclusions  and/or  recommendations  with  regard 
to  increasing  the  income  of  farm  producers  or  other  recom¬ 
mendations  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
position  of  farmers  or  consumers  growing  out  of  the  inquiry. 

“Section  2.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National 
Recovery  Administration,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  in  such  inquiry  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

“Section  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  have  the  same  right  to  obtain  data  and 
to  inspect  income-tax  returns  as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  to  submit  any  relevant  or  useful  in¬ 
formation  thus  obtained  to  the  Congress  or  to  either  House 
thereof. 

“Section  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolution 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  of 
the  powers  and  jurisdiction  severally  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
to  define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes,’  approved 
September  28,  1914. 

“Section  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $50,000  which  shall  be  available  for  expenditure,  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  direct,  for  expenses  and  all 
necessary  disbursements,  including  salaries,  in  carrying  out  this 
resolution  and  prosecuting  litigation  necessary  in  aid  of  the 
powers  conferred  hereunder. 

“Section  6.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  directed  to 
present  an  interim  report  to  the  Congress  on  January  1,  1936, 
describing  the  progress  made  and  the  status  of  its  work  here¬ 
under,  and  a  final  report  with  recommendations  for  legislation 
not  later  than  July  1,  1936.” 

Perusal  of  the  above  indicates  that  the  grocery  industry, 
notwithstanding  the  startling  disclosures  before  the  Patman 
Committee,  “aint  seen  nothin’  yet.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fimires  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  St  Co.,  'Howard  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  onr  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  heeded  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


_  t2.66 

Z  Z.Z'  f2i6B 


Belto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (CalifomU) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2%........ 

Peeled,  No.  2^..„ . 

Large,  No.  2^..................... . 

Peeled.  No.  2V4 . ....... 

Medium,  No.  2V4 .  2.60  ...._ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2.  round  cans  2.25  t2.10 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.16  ..~.... 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Pips,  White.  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq....  — .... 

Small,  No.  1  SQ .  ~..... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq............~  ....~~  - - 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . .......  ....... 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 46  . 

No.  2% -  .80 - 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stan.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .67%  t.60 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.75  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10...  3.76  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  — , 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  t.72% 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  t3.50 

LIMA  BEANS«  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.36  ........ 

No.  10  .  6.76  - 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10  ........ 

No.  10  .  6.26  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 86  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  - 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 75  t.70 

No.  10  .  3.75  t3.50 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 65  . 

BEETSt 

Baby  No.  2 .  1.30  - 

Whole,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Whole,  No.  2% .  1.10  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.26  - 

Cut,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Cut,  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.26 


.90 


.76 

"76 


.86 


Sliced.  No.  2, 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76 

CARROTS3 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2... 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2, 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots 
CORN! 

Golden  Bartam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . -  .......  . 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  6.76 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 96 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 92% 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2%  _ .70 

No.  10  .  2.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2.................. 

No.  10  . . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2. _ _ 

No.  10 . . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2. . . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Sa... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6b . .  _..... 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 62% 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 .  3.76 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 70 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  2% _ _  .76 


t.75 


.76 

6.76 

.80 

4.26 


tl.60 

tL86 


t.76 

t.70 


No.  6 
Mo.  10 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2«_ . . ........  ....—  — 

No.  2%  . . 70  t.70 

No.  io""!”!"""!!.’!”Z~Z”!!.ZZ’.’!"!!”"  £70  "Z" 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 72% . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  t.95 

No.  8 _  _  _ 

No.  10  .  8.20  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  t.lOO 

Standard.  No.  10 .  8.16  t3.16 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2 . .  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  F^esh  Limas, 

No.  2  .  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomato^) . 90  . 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

No.  2%  . 85  t.80 

No.  8  . 95  t.96 

No.  10  .  3.00  tS.OO 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  2  . 65  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 65  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  8.16  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 37%  t-37% 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 37% . 

No.  2  . . . 57% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 57%  t.55 

No.  2%  . 85  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 80  . 

No.  3  . 87% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 85  t-85 

No.  10  .  2.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.40  *2.40 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 37% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.25  . 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 46  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  _  .76  _ 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Pa.,  No.  8 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . — . 

No.  10  water . . 

No.  2,  Preserv«d.„....„ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
White  Syrup,  No.  2..............:.. 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


8.75  13.26 

's-iio  1’.'.".’." 


2.50  tl.75 
.  t2.00 


5.00 


6.25  t6.00 

1.10  . 

4.9*0 


t2.45 


1.76 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 

No.  1  Juice..............^..- 

No.  2  Juice......—..-.. 

No.  6  Julee..— ... 


.60  . 

1.12%tl.00 

3.60  _ 

.66  _ 

.76  _ 

2.60  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36  . 

No.  10  . . .  6.00  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  tl.60 

Fancy  .  tl.80 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.76  t6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.60  tl.37% 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.76  tl.46 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  tl.65 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . .  ........ 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . ....—  ....... 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  t6.60 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% _  2.10 


tl.80 

tl.70 

tl.60 

tl.46 

teife 


Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.90 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . — . . . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.75 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 .  . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  6.00  . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Plxtra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.26  *2.46 

No.  lOs  .  8.60  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . . . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans,  Factory- 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-Ib.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz.. 

5  oz . . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  os...., 


*2.10 


*6.60 

*3.26 

tl.96 


SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1., 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 


1.00  . 

1.10  ti.io 

1.86  . 

2.10  *2.10 


2.45  *2.35 


1.42% . 

1.55  . 

1.17% . 

1.17  *1.10 

.80  . 

2.92% . 

1.86  . . 

1.10  *1.05 

1.22% . 


1.10  *1.10 

1.15  *1.16 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  g 

%  Oil.  keyless .  3.26  *3.16 

%  Oil,  keys .  3.60  *3.46 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  *3.80 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.86  *2.76 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s .  3.06  *2.76 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . 7.30  _ 

White.  Is  .  13.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %a .  4.85  -...-. 

Blue  Fin.  Is .  . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  %s  .  4.60  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.00  . 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy .  4.16  ....— 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy .  6.26  *6.00 

Yellow,  Is  _ — _ 11.60  — — 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simooe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


TOO  BAD 

Friend — “I  suppose  you  have  your  share  of  doubtful 
bills  on  your  books?” 

Merchant — “I  only  wish  they  were.  There’s  no 
question  about  most  of  them.” 

“But,  darling,  I’m  going  to  spend  an  evening  at  home 
tonight  with  my  books.” 

“I’ll  be  over,  then.” 

“You’re  not  a  book.” 

“But  didn’t  you  tell  me  I  was  a  novel  chap?” 


MISNOMER 

Customer — “Do  you  sell  hams,  steam-shovels,  wo¬ 
men’s  hats,  iceless-refrigerators,  live  chickens,  setting- 
hens,  lumber,  ready-cut  houses,  new  autotop,  spinach, 
fish-bait  and  that  sort  of  thing?” 

Merchant — “No.  All  we  do  is  fill  prescriptions.” 

Customer — “Then  why  do  you  call  this  a  drug¬ 
store  ?” 

If  a  girl  wants  a  strong,  silent  man  she  should  get 
herself  a  North  woods  hunter.  They  never  open  their 
traps  more  than  three  times  a  year. 

TAKE  IT  OR  LEAVE  IT 

The  daughter  of  the  house,  writes  a  Sandusky  read¬ 
er,  was  talking  over  the  problem  of  what  to  serve  her 
bridge-club,  a  group  of  girls  with  finicky  appetites. 

One  girl  disliked  salads,  one  refused  sweets,  another 
never  ate  fruit  and  still  another  shunned  meat. 

“Well,”  her  disgusted  younger  brother  put  in,  “about 
the  only  thing  left  for  that  bunch  is  a  good  chaw  of 
tobacco.” 

“Won’t  you  come  and  join  me  in  a  cup  of  tea?” 

“Don’t  be  ridiculous.  You  know  both  of  us  can’t  get 
in  one  of  those  little  cups.” 

OUT  OF  HIS  LINE 

Diner  —  “There’s  something  wrong  with  these  hot 
dogs.” 

Waiter — “Well,  don’t  tell  it  to  me ;  I’m  only  a  waiter, 
not  a  veterinarian.” 


SWEET  MUSIC 

“Did  Clarice  enjoy  her  date  with  Harry,  the  wrest¬ 
ler,  at  that  ritzy  restaurant?” 

“She  was  never  so  embarrassed  in  her  life.  When 
he  started  to  eat  his  soup,  five  couples  got  up  and  began 
dancing.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adjust^,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  ParinK  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N,  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  Sea 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarhurg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robips  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckefes. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  (lo.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  (3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooiieston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hesmstlo- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Cily. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  IlL 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Maeh. 
FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Hoopeston,  III. 
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GBNEBAL  AGENTS  for  Hachinery  Mfn. 

B«rlin-Ctutpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  ^bina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spracne-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gaaerators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Elqaipmant. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Buskers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New- Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A-  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,^  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ldimann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co..  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  MaeUnea, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 

E.  J,  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Bmshea,  Brass 
Chocks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Typo,  Bnming 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STORAGE  ft  WAREHOUSING 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (3o.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapnuin  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOldATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coiw. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  BaUimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  ft  STORAGE 

Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Ses 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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PEAK  VALUES 

Expose  you  to  serious  loss 

by 

FIRE,  TORNADO,  LIGHTNING  and  other  hazards 

These  peah  values  must  be  adequately  protected  against  such  loss  if  your 
interest  and  those  of  your  associates,  stockholders,  etc.,  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded.  The  low  cost  of  full  insurance  through. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

makes  it  possible  for  you  to  have  the  proper  amount  of  protection  at  all  times. 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Phone:  Superior  7700 


PA  TENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manuiacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  tarticulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD.  U.  S.  A. 


r  A  CLEAR 
WlREt^ 

CANS  fo*  the  Pfl 


Just  as  expert  fingers  guide  the  course 
of  business  on  the  wires,  "NATIONAL" 
holds  a  "clear  wire"  open  for  complete 
SERVICE  at  the  Cannery  *  straight  thru 
the  Season! 

CANS 

Whenever  •  Wherever  jS 
there's  a  Pack!  . 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  Inc.’ 

FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  IIO  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

One  of  America's  Largest  Ganmakers 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  *  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  *  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE  •  811  SOUTH  WOLFE-STREET 


